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L’ Annee litteraire mil neuf cent 
trente-guatre 


N peut se montrer surpris qu’en une année si agitée politique- 
ment, la littérature n’en laisse pour ainsi dire rien paraitre. 
Sauf dans quelques livres de voyage (et le livre d’H. Béraud, 
Les paves rouges), dans une piéce de théatre, et dans le retrait de 
l’affiche de Théatre Francais du Coriolan de Shakespeare—pendant 
une quinzaine aprés la révolution du 6 février, 4 cause de certaines 
reparties qu’on pouvait interpréter comme des allusions—les écriv- 
ains tournent d’autres cétés leur attention. On observe, d’autre 
part, une accentuation de la tendance déja signalée l’an dernier, 
d’un retour 4 la normale; les produits intentionellement choquants 
pour les esprits pondérés se font plus rares: retour 4 une routine 
déplorable, ou retour 4 un peu de sagesse—qui le dira? 
Poésie.—Dans le domaine de la poésie, rien de bien spécial 4 
relever, sauf peut-étre, conformément 4 la remarque de tout a 
’heure, un retour vers la poésie religieuse: Henriette Charasson, 
Mon Seigneur et mon Dieu; Ed. Joly, Le cantique du vitrail ; Pierre- 
Jean Jouve, nouveau recueil de Sueur de sang; E. Dujardin, Le 
retour éternel; J. Supervielle, Gravitation; René Fernandot, Voyage 
au Purgatoire; Elian Greuze, Les humbles destins (couronné par 
l’Académie); Ch. Grolleau, L’étoile et le cyprés; surtout Paul 
Claudel, Ecoute ma fille; et on a beaucoup parlé de Armand Godoy, 
auteur de plusieurs petits recueils, tels que Du Cantique des Can- 
tiques au Chemin de la Croix, Litanies de la Vierge. 
Les prix les plus importants sont: “Prix Petitdidier” (12,000 
fr.) & Fernand Mazade pour l’ensemble de son ceuvre; ‘Prix Ver- 
laine’, 4 Raymond Christoflour (La rose et l’ombre); “Prix Edgar- 
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Allan Poe’, 4 Camille Belloy, un Belge (Enfants de la terre). Le 
plus intéressant est le “Prix Blémont”, attribué 4 André Piot 
pour un recueil admirable, Cheur des jeunes hommes, 1914-1918; 
ce sont des poémes inspirés de la guerre et dont l’esprit rappelle 
celui des Croix de bois de Dorgelés en prose. La presse a été un- 
anime A saluer cette ceuvre. Le “Prix Moréas” fut donné a André 
Payer (Visage de Paris, 1933, et Petits ciels, 1934). 

I] faut faire aussi une place 4 part 4 Alphonse Séché, Un petit 
tour d’éternité, pieces sans prétention mais souvent spirituelles dont 
quelques-unes furent récitées par les artistes du Théatre Frangais. 

Parmi les vétérans de la poésie, citons: Comtesse de Noailles, 
Derniers vers (posthumes); Henri de Régnier, Airs pour l’écho; 
Francis Jammes, Crucifix du poéte; Fr. Porché, Vers, 1928-1933; 
A. P. Garnier, L’élégie normande; Tristan Deréme, Le poisson 
rouge; Cécile Perrin, Dicté par une ombre (sonnets). 

Yves-Gérard Le Dantec publie intégralement enfin son Ouranos, 
grand poéme philosophique; Mme Rosemonde Gérard (Mme Ros- 
tand) un Thédtre en vers, Les masques del’amour. 

Les modernistes ne veulent pas ¢tre oubliés; citons: Guy Rosey, 
Le drapeau négre; L. Aragon, Hourra l’Oural; Roger Gilbert-Le- 
comte, La vie, la mort, l’amour et le vide (une accumulation de 
calembours et plaisanteries “‘ubuesques’” comme: L’Etat c’est moi 
= Laids, tassez-moi; La poule au pot = Pou l’eau peau, etc.) 

Article de Léon Pierre-Quint, ‘Y a-t-il rupture entre la poésie 
contemporaine et notre temps?” (Revue de France, 15 mars). 

Le théatre —L’épisode de la suppression du Coriolan de Shake- 
speare a la Comédie Frangaise aprés les événements du 6 février 
a déja été mentionné. Un autre feu de paille au méme théatre: le 
directeur Emile Fabre fut sommairement remplacé, en février, par 
un ancien Directeur de la Streté générale; protestation du public, 
et réintégration du titulaire précédent. Au printemps, dans Les 
Cahiers du Film, plusieurs articles signés par un des écrivains les 
plus favorisés du théatre ces derniers temps, Pagnol (l’auteur de 
Topaze et de Marius), articles qui déclarent précisément le théatre 
déchu et condamné 4 disparaitre devant l’avance triomphale du 
film sonore, n’ont pas manqué de soulever des tempétes. La situa- 
tion financiére précaire de la plupart des théAtres a également été 
discutée 4 nouveau (voir, p. ex., l’article de Jouvet, Le Temps, 6 
aout). C’est cette situation qui a amené toute une série de chassés- 
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croisés parmi les directeurs en automne: Jouvet quitte les Champs 
Elysées pour l’Athénée; Rocher quitte le Théatre Antoine pour 
le Vieux Colombier;! Baty va 4 Montparnasse; Dullin reste a 
l’Atelier, mais partage la salle avec Copeau qui montera ses piéces 
alternativement avec son ancien collégue; les Pitoeff n’ont pas de 
salle 4 eux. ‘‘Les Quinze” se retirent en Provence et viendront a 
Paris de temps a autre. 

Il est impossible de mentionner toutes les nouvelles piéces; 
en voici quelques-unes (ordre alphabétique d’auteurs): D. Amiel, 
L’homme—expérience tentée par une femme moderne qui croit 
tout comprendre et tout pouvoir; elle pousse en quelque sorte son 
mari dans les bras d’une autre femme, mais les événements sont 
plus forts qu’elle, et tout finit par des pleurs. R. Benjamin en- 
caisse un nouvel échec au théatre avec Monsieur Fritz Neuman, 
ou il fait une charge 4 fond contre les jeunes Francais qui ne sont 
pas extrémistes dans leur nationalisme. H. Bernstein remporte un 
nouveau succés avec Espoir (5 actes), un drame de famille trés 
fouillé: un jeune homme, d’abord ébloui par la jeune fille moderne 
avec ses charmes réels, mais finalement rompant ses fiancailles 
pour s’attacher 4 une sceur plus réservée et plus doucement fémi- 
nine. E. Bourdet (l’auteur du Sexe faible) dans Les temps difficiles 
montre avec sa franchise habituelle la jeune fille sacrifiée dans un 
odieux mariage pour sauver la fortune de la famille (cf. Becque, 
Les corbeaux). Jacques Chabannes dans Voyage circulaire offre une 
sorte d’allégorie en plantant un chef de gare qui demeure 4 son 
poste tandis que des personnes, qui passent dans sa vie, vont et 
viennent par cette gare ou, un timide, il demeure prisonnier de ses 
hésitations. J. Cocteau, La machine infernale, reprend dans un 
cadre moderne l’histoire d’(Edipe et Jocaste (& peu prés comme 
O'Neill avait repris l’histoire d’ Electre). F. Crommelynck (l’auteur 
du Cocu magnifique) a deux piéces, Chaud et froid, et surtout Une 
femme qui a le cwur trop petit, c.a.d., une femme qui a toutes les 
qualités d’une ménagére, mais fort peu celles d’une épouse; le 
mari finit par la guérir de ‘“‘cette sacrée vertu’ en usant les moyens 
violents auxquels nous a accoutumés l’auteur. M. Duran dans 
La liberté provisoire et A. Mortier dans Le gotit du risque reprennent 
le théme de Bernstein dans Le bonheur, la femme qui tombe 
amoureux d’un ‘ruffian.’ J. Natanson, L’été (représenté dans un 


1 Le manque d’argent a fait renoncer a ce plan. 
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), expose les péripéties 


nouveau théatre, ‘“‘La Nouvelle Comédie’ 
d’un couple fiancé au jour glorieux de |’Armistice et qui, heureux 
pendant quinze ans, risque de voir ce bonheur sombrer; une 
nouvelle guerre fait renaitre la flamme vacillante. Stéve Passeur, 
La béte noire, est moins que jamais un auteur banal; il imagine 
une femme médecin qui dans un clinique pour aliénés use les 
méthodes d’autrefois pour ses malades, c.a.d., les fait marcher au 
régime du fouet et de la terreur: sortis de chez elle, ils trouvent la 
vie réelle si belle qu‘ils s’en contentent aisément et par crainte 
d’un nouvel internement marchent droit; un jour cependant elle 
tombe amoureuse d’un malade, devient désespérément neuras- 
thénique, et, sous un autre nom, se fait soigner dans sa propre 
maison. A. Savoir, Le joli monde, dans sa dernitre pitce (car il 
mourut avant la fin de l'année) s’inspire de l’affaire Stavisky—pas 
trés heureusement du reste, selon la plupart des critiques. La 
Comédie Frangaise joue une gentille pitce de Mme Valray, Tante 
Marie, Vhistoire pas trés neuve de la brave tante de tous les 
dévouements et victime de toutes les ingratitudes. 

Dans le genre franchement comique, il faut mentionner d’abord 
le succés incontesté de Sacha Guitry dans Le Nouveau Testament, 
ou un homme entouré de pas mal de petites rosseries autour de 
lui, fait lire par subterfuge un testament fabriqué pour la circon- 
stance et qui découvre aux lecteurs assemblés qu’il n’est victime 
d’aucune de ces supercheries. Mentionnons aussi Acremant et 
Daireaux, File indienne, histoire d’un groupe de Frangais cap- 
turés par des bandits au Pérou; en attendant l’arrivée de la rancon, 
les prisonniers sont attachés par paires, mais point maris et femmes 
ensemble—et tout se passe de la facon la plus agréable. Mme Acre- 
mant dans Le Carnaval d’été, Cuel, Poire, et Deval dans L’ il de 
lynx, P. Gavault dans La Famille Vauberlin, ne prétendaient qu’a 
la gaité. Sabatier et Oulmont dans Ces Dames tentent de renouveler 
le théme des Femmes savantes. J. Sarment fait une satire amusante, 
a la fois du monde des écoles et du monde politique, dans Le dis- 
cours des prix. Verneuil et Berr ont été particulitrement heureux 
dans une de leurs pitces, L’Ecole des contribuables, ou un homme 
trés habile dans l’art de frauder le fisc fonde une école qui connait 
bien vite le plus grand succés; un jour le Ministre des finances re- 
court lui-méme aux services de l’habile homme pour diminuer sa 
part d’impots. Verneuil seul donne Le mari que j’ai voulu dont les 
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premiers actes donnent l’impression qu’on n’a affaire qu’a de 
francs coquins et la fin qu’ils sont au fond de braves gens. 

Nous n’avons pas ici l’espace pour parler des “‘reprises” assez 
nombreuses. I] faut en rappeler trois, cependant, qui ont remporté 
un succes pius qu’ordinaire: le vieux mélodrame romantique “de 
cape et d’épée” de Paul Féval, Le Bossu ou le petit Parisien (1862), 
a’ V’Odéon; et, vers la fin de l'année, L’otage, de Paul Claudel, a 
la Comédie Frangaise, et Martine, de J. J. Bernard, aussi a la 
Comédie Francaise. 

La coutume de recevoir des troupes étrangéres 4 Paris con- 
tinue; elles sont venus d’un peu partout, Italie, Angleterre, Alle- 
magne, Danemark, Palestine. De pitces étrangéres, citons John 
Ford, Dommage qu’elle soit une prostituée; ce sombre mélodrame 
n’eut pas cependant le succés de Volpone il y a deux ans. Simul- 
tanément Copeau, a 1’Atelier, et Barnowski (un impresario chassé 
de Berlin), aux Champs Elysées, ont donné The Comedy of Errors. 
Mme Ch. Neveu a adapté The Barretts of Wimpole Street, sous le 
titre Miss Ba; et Giraudoux a tiré une piéce de La nymphe au 
ceur fidele (The Constant Nymph) de Margaret Kennedy, sous le 
nom de Tessa. 

Ed. Champion a publié un volume de statistiques du théatre, 
des saisons 1927 4 1933. On a beaucoup vanté le livre d’Abram, 
La physique au thédtre, qui s’occupe de la mise en sctne moderne, 
tandis que Wilma Hoboer discute La mise en scéne de 1600 a 1687. 
Mme Colette a recueilli tous les suffrages avec son recueil de cri- 
tique de théatre La jumelle noire. 

Le roman.—Le “Grand Prix du Roman” (Académie) a été gagné 
par Paule Régnier, pour un livre paru 4 la fin de 1932, L’ Abbaye 
d’ Evolayne, Vhistoire d’une vocation religieuse qui finit par séparer 
un couple trés uni; roman de haute tenue. Le lauréat du ‘Grand 
Prix de Littérature’”’ (Académie), Henri de Montherlant, a donné 
un roman d’une veine toute nouvelle chez lui, Les célibataires ; deux 
médiocres, un peu dans le genre de Bouvard et Pécuchet. 

Voici les romans des vétérans du genre: Le chéne et les roseaux, 
par H. Bordeaux, ot un vieux janséniste intransigeant rend mal- 
heureux tout son entourage et ne voit que trop tard les tristes 
fruits de sa rigidité; Les Laborantines, par P. Bourget, une étude 
de la psychologie des infirmiéres, paralléle d’études semblables 
faites par des écrivains récents en Amérique; Lumiére noire, par 
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Fr. Carco, une étude des ravages de l’opium et autres drogues; 
Duo, par Mme Colette, rapide récit qui semble prouver que l’>homme 
se révolte fortement contre l’infidélité physique de sa compagne 
tandis qu’il passe assez facilement sur l’adultére sentimental; Le 
séducteur, par Gérard d’Houville (Mme H. Régnier), une char- 
mante idylle cubaine; Le jardin des bétes sauvages et La Terre 
promise, par G. Duhamel, qui continuent Le médecin du Havre 
dans la Chronique des Paquier (le ménage continue 4 aller a la 
dérive, et dans le second de ces romans le fils, Laurent, décide de 
chercher son salut hors des attaches familiales); L’instinct du bon- 
heur, par A. Maurois, ot |’auteur semble se rapprocher d’une 
morale assez voisine de celle de H. Bordeaux; Les endiablés, par 
E. Pérochon, un récit de la seconde Guerre de Vendée; Monts et 
merveilles, par H. Pourrat, premier roman d’une série, Les événe- 
ments de Ribert de la Montagne, une suite de récits de l’Auvergne 
dans le genre de la série de Gaspard de la Montagne; Un monde en 
formation par Romain Rolland, est le dernier de la série de 1’A me 
enchantée, et ot l’auteur voudrait voir les forces actives du Com- 
munisme donner la main aux forces passives du Tolstoisme ou du 
Gandhisme pour améliorer le sort de l’humanité, mais une vue 
trés concréte de ce bonheur n’est pas offerte; Recherche d'une 
Eglise et Province, par Jules Romains, forment les vol. 7 et 8 des 
“Hommes de bonne volonté’’, le grand récit unanimiste; ici les 
intellectuels semblent l’emporter plutét sur les bruyants déma- 
gogues; Les compagnons de l’univers, par J.-H. Rosny, veut démon- 
trer que les hommes ayant, par leur intelligence, détourné le 
monde des fins de la nature si elle était restée livrée 4 elle-méme, 
et ayant réussi seulement 4 créer la misé¢re humaine, doivent accep- 
ter la défaite, mais mourir fi¢rement dans leur échec, car la tache 
était au-dessus de leurs forces; Le pays qui a perdu son Gme, par 
G. Chérau—c’est la France qui abandonne ses traditions pour 
d’éphéméres nouveautés; L’abime, par Fl. Parmentier, les menaces 
de la prochaine guerre. 

De la génération des auteurs dans la quarantaine, citons rapide- 
ment: J. Giono, Le chant du monde, un impressionant poéme en 
prose; Bedel, Nouvelle Arcadie, une colonie de communistes qui 
tentent une vaine expérience en France; Cahuet, La nuit espagnole, 
pleine de mystére; Chadourne, ,un nouveau roman d’analyse d’un 
ménage, Les destinées sentimentales; Dorgelés, Si c’était vrai, un 
peu dans le genre fantastique de Saint Magloire: un médecin dé- 
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couvre le microbe de la méchanceté, en guérit l’humanité qui 
bient6t souffre de tous les maux qu’apporte 4 sa suite la vertu; 
Giraudoux, Combat avec l’ange—aussi subtil que jamais—entreméle 
les themes du pacifisme et de l’amour; Jeanne Galzy, Jeunes filles 
en serre chaude—ce sont les étudiantes de l’Ecole de Sévres dont 
les cerveaux surmenés causent parfois des aberrations dangereuses; 
J. Green, Le visionnaire, accumule les horreurs en nous contant 
les réves tumultueux d’un tuberculeux; P. Morand, La doulce 
France, fait une mordante satire des monteurs de piéces cinémato- 
graphiques dans lesquelles on exploite la sentimentalité et la 
bourse de braves gens; Jeanne d’Orliac offre une “‘revanche”’ dans 
Le second mariage de Lady Chatterly; Peisson, un nouveau livre 
sur les Gens de mer; et Robert Vercel, Capitaine Conan, une figure 
originale et terrible d’un chef de la grand guerre en Europe orien- 
tale; G. Mazeline donne une suite aux Loups, roman du Havre 
(1932), dans Capitaine Durban. 

Il faut citer en groupe les romans populistes, ou d’auteurs qui 
sont classés comme tels: A. Thérive, Le troupeau galeux, chronique 
véridique d’ Antoinette Bourignon (une visionnaire du XVII° siécle) ; 
E. Dabit, ’Hétel du Nord, mais surtout Un mort tout neuf, dé- 
crivant les réactions immédiates des parents et connaissances d’un 
homme qui vient de décéder; Poulaille, Le pain quotidien, un ouvrier 
qui aime sincérement son métier et qui s’afflige des progrés de la 
mécanique qui enléve toute 4me au travail; Céline Loth dans Des 
pauvres parmi nous se réfugie derriére des faits dans la vie des dés- 
hérités de ce monde, racontés avec une simplicité pleine d’un vrai 
pathos. Le Prix Populiste, dont le prestige s’accroit d’année en 
année, fut décerné 4 Marie Gevers, une Belge qui décrit des scénes 
de la vie paysanne belge dans Madame Orfa ou la sérénade de mai. 

Romans d’exotisme: Pierre Benoit, M. de la Ferté (voudrait 
voir les peuples colonisateurs collaborer au lieu de rivaliser); R. 
Maran, l’auteur de Batouala, donne Le livre de la brousse; Consta- 
tin-Weyer, dans Un sourire dans la tem péte, écrit une autre histoire 
du Canada et de ses frimas (le “‘sourire’”’ est celui d’une femme qui 
fait partie de l’expédition); Lucienne Favre, Tout l’inconnu de la 
Cabash d’ Alger. 

Romans gais: Valmy-Baisse, La chance de Larzenac; R. Méta- 
yer, L’invraisembable aventure de Rouge, le braconnier; Vautel, La 
petite fille de Mme Angot. 

Volumes de nouvelles: Edm. Jaloux, Dessins aux trois crayons; 
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F. Carco, Contes du milieu (le milieu des faubourgs) ; Jean Tousseul, 
Oiseaux de passage; Marcel Aymé, Le nain (intentionellement 
choquant); Drieu de la Rochelle a obtenu le “Prix de la Renais- 
sance”’ pour La comédie de Charleroi. Deux autres recueils de récits 
de guerre: Touchard, Le déserteur, et Gaulmier, Matricule huit— 
originaux tous deux. 

Romans audacieux, ou encore plus ou moins surréalistes: Ph. 
Hériat, L’araignée du matin (genre Diable au corps de Radiguet) ; 
La foire aux garcons (il s’agit des gigolos); Delteil, En robe des 
champs; Ph. Soupault, Les moribonds; G. Ribemont-Dessaignes, 
Monsieur Jean ou l'amour absolu. 

Les prix de fin d’année.—Au moment d’envoyer notre “Année 
Littéraire”’ 4 l’imprimeur, les noms des lauréats parviennent d’Eu- 
rope. Ils sont: “Prix Goncourt’”’, Robert Vercel, pour Capitaine 
Conan (mentionné tout 4l’heure); “*Prix Renaudot”’, Louis Francis, 
pour Blanc, une sombre tragédie d’amour se déroulant au pied de 
glaciers des Alpes; ‘‘Prix Femina’’, Robert Francis, La chute de la 
maison de verre (en 2 volumes: La maison de verre, Le bateau de 
refuge). C’est une partie d’un ‘roman fleuve’ qui a commencé en 
1933 avec La Grange aux trois belles, et dont deux volumes, qui 
doivent précéder ceux que nous annongons, n’ont pas encore paru; 
il s’agit d’un tableau de la vie, si diverse par ses épisodes variés, 
considérée sous un angle un peu irréel. 

N’oublions pas le ‘‘Prix du Football”, décerné 4 Charles Cou- 
telier, pour un amusant pastiche de Rabelais: Pantagruel chez les 
joueurs de balle. 

Divers. — Des autobiographies: Gabriel Hanotaux, Mon Temps 
(Vol. 1); Lavedan, Avant l’oubli; Fr. Carco, Mémoires d’une autre 
vie; J. Guéhenno, Journal d’un homme de quarante ans; Sacha 
Guitry, Souvenirs (qui aura une suite); Mauriac, Commencement 
d’une vie. Un peu dans le méme ordre, Maeterlinck, Avant le grand 
silence, sorte de testament philosophique de l’auteur des Humbles. 

Les biographies continuent 4 avoir du succés; l’année 1934 a 
montré une préférence pour les vies de saints personnages; telles: 
H. Ghéon, Sainte Thérése de Lisieux; Colette Yver, L’humble sainte 
Bernadette; G. Bernanos, Jeanne, relapse et sainte; et toute une 
collection, ‘‘Grandes repenties et grandes pécheresses” (Marie- 
Madeleine, Héloise, La religieuse portugaise, etc). Le livre que 
Denise Aimé consacre 4 Dupont de Nemours, honnéte homme intéres- 
sera surtout les Américains. Une nouvelle relation de la carriére 
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du fameux Chevalier d’Eon, qui 4 la fin de sa vie s’avéra une femme, 
enchantera chacun, surtout contée par la plume alerte de J. J. 
Brousson. Plusieurs ouvrages de considérations politiques sont 
dus a la plume de gens de lettres: H. Béraud, Vienne, clef du monde; 
J. et J. Tharaud, Vienne la rouge (suite & Quand Israél est roi— 
& Budapest avec Bela Kun, et 4 Quand Israél n’est plus roi—a 
Jerlin avec Hitler). 

Histoire littéraire; critique-—Le Dictionnaire de l’ Académie, 
8™* édition, avance, et sera peut-¢tre publié en entier avant la 
fin de 1935. F. Brunot donne le volume 8 de sa monumentale 
Histoire de la langue francaise: Le francais hors de France au 
XVIII™ siécle. Le Larousse du X X™* siécle est achevé. 

René Doumic offre une édition nouvelle, et amenée au présent, 
de son excellent manuel Histoire de la littérature frangaise. 

Moyen-ige: A. Jeanroy, Poésie lyrique des Troubadours (2 vol.) ; 
E. Faral, Chanson de Roland, dans la collection: Chefs-d’ceuvre 
de la littérature expliquée; Wilmotte, Poémes du Gral, 2™° 
partie; Andrée Bruel, Romans francais du moyen-dge; Kunstler, Les 
amours de Villon. 

XVI" siécle: Cutéchisme de Calvin (Textes de la Réforme); 
Plattard, Marot et son temps. 

XVII" siécle: Une édition par J. Streichler des Remarques sur 
la langue francaise par Vaugelas; Arragonés, Mille de Scudéry; C. 
Gazier, Mme de Sévigné; G. Truc, Bossuet; Rocheblave, Vauve- 
nargues. 

XVIII™ siécle: André Cazes, Grimm et les Encyclopédistes 
(important); Faguet, réimpression de son cours sur l’Histoire de 
la poésie, Vol. vit, Voltaire. Toute une série de travaux sur Rous- 
seau: la Correspondance générale terminée avec le 20™° volume 
(P. P. Plan recoit pour cela le “Prix Raynaud” de l’Académie) ; 
Vol. xxit des Annales Rousseau; Noélle Roger, Rousseau, le pro- 
meneur solitaire; Claude Ferval, J.-J. Rousseau et les femmes (trés 
bonne biographie qui se sert intelligemment de la Correspondance 
générale; J. S. Spink, Rousseau et Genéve; Grosclaude, Rousseau a 
Paris; Aurenche, Rousseau chez M. de Mably. 

XIX" siécle: Plusieurs ouvrages sur Chateaubriand: H. Gil- 
lot, Chateaubriand, idées, euvres, action; Marie-Louise Pailleron, 
La Vicomtesse de Chateaubriand; O. Longi, La terre et les morts 
dans l’euvre de Chateaubriand; J. Deschamps, Chateaubriand en 
Angleterre. Guimbaud publie—enfin—une nouvelle édition des 
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Mémoires du Général Hugo. Mme d’Aubray donne deux nouveaux 
volumes de la grande édition nationale de Victor Hugo, Thédtre de 
jeunesse, (premiére idée d’un Jean Valjean); Littérature et Philo- 
sophie mélées: J. T. Heywood, l’ Angleterre dans Vauvre de Victor 
Hugo. Faut-il nommer une nouvelle attaque facile et imbécile, Le 
pontife de la démagogie, V. Hugo, par G. Batault? Un charmant 
volume de M. Bouteron, Les Muses romantiques; A. Praviel, Le 
roman douloureux d’ Alfred de Vigny; M. Reclus, E. de Girardin, le 
créateur de la grande presse en France; J. Lucas-Dubreton, Béranger. 
Egli et Martino commencent une publication des Pamphlets, mani- 
festes et documents relatifs au Romantisme en France. La collec- 
tion “Grand événements littéraires’’ a trois volumes: Poémes 
barbares (Vianey); Vie de Jésus (Albalat); et Soirées de Médan 
(Dumesnil). A. Lombard, Flaubert et Saint Antoine; A. Ferran, 
l’ Esthétique de Baudelaire (trés important); Isabelle de Wyzewa, 
La Revue W agnérienne, etc. 

XX" siécle: Gros et Truc, Tadleau du X X™ siécle; Les Lettres; 
R. Michaud, Modern Thought and Literature in France; Feuillerat, 
Comment Proust a composé son roman (Yale University Press); G. 
Mangeot, Histoire du Surréalisme, et G. Huguet, Petite anthologie 
du Surréalisme. Ouvrage curieux d’un mystérieux anonyme: Criti- 
cus, Le style au microscope (Bourget, Giraudoux, Colette, Duhamel, 
etc.). 

A l’Académie——Nous avons fait allusion au “Grand Prix de 
Littérature’”’, décerné 4 Henri de Montherlant, et le “Grand Prix 
du Roman’’, 4 Paule Régnier, pour L’ Abbaye d’Evolayne. Le Prix 
Broquette Gonin va 4 Ed. Huguet, pour son Lexique du XVI™ 
siécle. Morts: Pierre de la Gorce, R. Poincaré, Louis Barthou, 
Albert Besnard. Elections: Maurice de Broglie (éminent physi- 
cien); Léon Bérard, ancien Ministre de |’Instruction publique; Le 
Maréchal Franchet D’Esperey. 

On signale la mort du poéte Ch. Sébastien Lecomte; d’Auguste 
Rondel, le collectionneur célébre de documents sur le théatre; 
d’Henri Céard, Académie Goncourt; de Frank Nohain, “Grand 
Prix de Littérature” en 1932; du dramaturge Alf. Savoir (Alfred 
Poznanski), et des professeurs G. Lanson et F. Gaiffe. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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A Survey of German Literature 
During 1934 


HEN the Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal 

invited the writer to prepare an annual survey of German 
literature for the Journal the latter was very hesitant to accept 
this flattering commission. He immediately realized the difficulties 
inherent in the task, which presupposes not only wide reading, 
patience, and persistency but also judiciousness, critical acumen, 
and tolerance. He perceived, too, that to be well done, such a 
survey would require no end of time and energy. Finally he felt 
that, in the present situation, Germany’s literature must, by and 
large, be of a certain ilk and pattern which might become irksome 
to reader and reviewer alike. 

On the other hand, the task seemed not without fascination 
and of great informational potentialities, at least for the writer. 
It would be bound to keep him constantly on the alert to watch 
the market systematically and to dip deeply into the freshets 
which are so constantly fed by an overworked press. 

It should be noted that the present survey for 1934 labors under 
particularly severe disadvantages. It was not begun until late last 
October and is therefore the work of but three, instead of twelve, 
months. Hence the writer begs indulgence of his readers. He assures 
them that he has not read everything which he records and of 
which he speaks, and that he must lean heavily upon such bibli- 
ographical and critical aids as Die Literatur, Die neue Literatur, 
Die neue Rundschau, Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, and, last but not 
least, the monthly pamphlet Neue Biicher, zusammengestellt in der 
Biicherei des Deutschen Ausland-Instituts Stuttgart. 

Novel.—We shall consider first the works of fairly well-known 
authors. In March, Thomas Mann published the second part of his 
trilogy, Joseph und seine Briider, entitled Der junge Joseph, the 
first part, Die Geschichten Jaakobs, having come out late in 1933. 
This is a monumental work, rightly termed by the French critic 
Marcel Brion ‘‘un des sommets de la littérature européenne.” Of 
less importance are Walter Bloem’s Das Ganze—halt!, the conclu- 
sion of a trilogy, a novel of war experiences, and Beumelburg’s 
Das eherne Gesetz, ein Buch fiir die Kommenden, two typical works 
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of the literary generation that fought the war. With his Wer einmal 
aus dem Blechnapf frisst, already translated into English, Fallada 
too has completed a trilogy of our times, Aleiner Mann having 
been the second part.' Josef Ponten, on the other hand, in Die 
Vater zogen aus, has begun a cycle of novels to be called Volk auf 
dem Wege. Walter von Molo, in Der kleine Held, has written a 
novel of Germany during the last twenty-five years. The noted 
Swiss novelist Ernst Zahn, in Steigende Wasser, gives us another 
unforgettable story of fate among the mountains. Presber, the 
genial writer of Frankfurt, contributed two novels in his wonted 
lighter genre, the better of the two being Das Horn von Thurn und 
Taxis, which despite its title deals with the present and contains a 
good description of a performance of Egmont in the Romer festival 
at Frankfurt. The Austrian Auernheimer has contributed a short 
novel, Gottlieb Weniger dient der Gerechtigkeit, a conventional Vien- 
nese tale about archdukes and duchesses, aristocrats, officials, and 
members of the lower middle class. Schnack published Der erfrorene 
Engel, Enrica von Handel-Mazetti Die Waxenbiirgerin, and Stratz 
Sturm des Herrn, all typical works. Heinrich Hauser’s Der Kampf 
geht weiter is subtitled “Geschichte einer Jugend”, while Richard 
Billinger’s Das Schutzengelhaus makes an effort, characteristic of 
the Third Reich, to harmonize and reconcile “Stadt” and “‘Land.” 
Irene Forbes-Mosse has penned a series of short novels (not novel- 
len) under the title Das werbende Herz. They reveal their author 
as a true descendant of Brentano, but tinged with a strong mod- 
ernly realistic hue. Erich Kistner continues to write innocuous 
tales spiced with humor; his latest is Drei Manner im Schnee, 
a worthy brother of Emil and Das fliegende Klassenzimmer. Frank 
Thiess, in Der Weg zu Isabelle, with its scene in France, shows some 
welcome signs of abandoning his intellectual over-refinement. 
Heinrich Lersch’s Die Pioniere von Eilenburg is a novel by a 
laborer for laborers, and gives a vivid account of the rise of the 
German “‘Arbeiterbewegung”’ in the Prussian province of Saxony 
some eighty years ago. Otto Flake published two novels, Téchter 
Noras, a sketch of the present “bankruptcy” of emancipated 
womanhood, and Der junge Monthiver, a historical tale laid in 
Baden, Paris, and Sweden around 1803. Maria Kriick von Potur- 
zyn has written another successful historical novel in Mathild 


1 He has also brought out Wir hatten mal ein Kind. 
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und das Reich der Deutschen, the story of the daughter of the 
English Henry I who at twelve wed Henry V of Germany. No less 
successful is F. K. Ginskey’s Prinz Tunora, dealing with an im- 
postor student-prince in Salzburg in 1804. 

Thus far we have mentioned novelists of some international 
reputation. We turn now to those about whom little is known in 
America. Wulf D. Miiller’s Ernst Jiinger bears the subtitle “ein 
Leben im Umbruch der Zeit.’’ Flucht nach Madras by Friedrich 
Michael moves from Thuringia to India to follow up a marital 
catastrophe and give pictures of social life, while Richard Sexau’s 
Venus und Maria, the second part of a lengthy work, is a ‘‘Zeit- 
und Entwicklungsroman” with many reminiscences of its ex- 
diplomat author. Robert Seitz’s Das Bérshooper Buch can be rec- 
ommended as a strong chronicle-like novel of life in a northern 
fishing village. Otto Briies in Die Fahrt zu den Vatern depicts the 
life of a young sailor whose idol is Frithjof Nansen and who dies 
on the training ship ‘“‘Niobe’’—a hero of life, not of war. Annette 
Kolb’s Die Schaukel presents a charming portrait of two families, 
one, like the author, French-Bavarian, the other old Prussian. In 
Der Baum von Cléry Joachim von der Goltz builds a novel around 
the battle of the Somme in 1916, as seen from a German artillery 
observation post at the Cléry tree. The promising young poet 
Johannes Linke, a teacher in the Vogtland, has contributed a 
powerful epic of life among the wood-cutters in the Bavarian 
forests in Ein Jahr rollt iibers Gebirg. In effect we are reminded of 
Reymont’s Peasants. Hubert Mumelter, a South Tirolese, offers 
another epic of the Dolomites, Die falsche Strasse, and reveals his 
love for nature as opposed to urban civilization, and a genial 
humor. In Der Puchner, ein Grenzlandschicksal, Wilhelm Pleyer 
deals with the Germans in Czechoslovakia. Although they are al- 
most four million strong, about one-fourth of the entire population, 
and have been there since Charlemagne, they are now treated like 
intruders. ‘Deutschland, erwache’’, is Pleyer’s plea. No less power- 
ful and convincing to the initiated is Johannes Anderlahn, a South 
Tirolese novel by one who prefers to be known only as ‘‘Ariel.”’ 
His theme is that no matter who rules there, South Tirol will al- 
ways remain essentially German. The work seems a fervent con- 
fession of faith on the part of a native of the little province which 
has become the victim of a grave miscarriage of justice. Emil 
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Belzner’s Kolumbus vor der Landung may be called a striking at- 
tempt to poetize and sanctify the life of the discoverer; it would 
merit translation into English. The same applies to Die grosse 
Fahrt by H. F. Blunck, the story of Diderik Pining of Hildesheim, 
who as Statthalter of Iceland is reputed to have discovered Amer- 
ica twenty years before Columbus. Karl Réttger’s Der Heilige 
und seine Jiinger is a legendary novel with a touch of occultism, 
while Fritz Kndéller’s Mdnnle is a ‘‘Mirchen” of children and 
animals, devoid both of the saccharine and of smartness. Pogge- 
burg by Wilhelm Vershofen, a Westphalian family novel, goes back 
to the ninth century for its threads, Poggeburg being identical with 
Haus Nyland of the same author’s cycle by the name. Another 
work which would merit translation is Gnade tiber Oberammergau 
by Leo Weismantel, a vivid account, in the style of a legend, of the 
rise of the Passion Play in 1633-34. Fiihrer voraus! and Eiserne 
Ernte by H. H. Freiherr von Grote are the last two-thirds of a 
trilogy on the Napoleonic days in Germany. The same theme is 
treated more concisely by Gustav Schréder in Volk im Schmiede- 
feuer, dealing with the generation of 1796-1815. The common 
people are the protagonists, and Captain Vogel, a sort of Paul 
Revere, is the hero. Margot Boger’s Der Dom, a historical work, 
follows the building of the Strassburg Cathedral through three 
centuries. More grandiose is Gerhard Bohlmann’s Der vergessene 
Kaiser, a Flaubertian canvas of the Roman Empire under Dio- 
cletian, while Guldenschuh by Karl Bréger, a laborer-poet, takes 
us tc Nuremberg in the time of the ‘“Landsknechte’’, Peasant 
Wars, and Reformation, and Zwischen Hell und Dunkel by Val- 
erian Tornius, a German-Baltic writer living in Leipzig, makes a 
successful attempt to re-create the times and struggles of Rem- 
brandt, a popular “‘Nordic”’ figure in the Third Reich. 

Under the heading of novels there remains only a group of more 
or less promising first or second novels, among them Erwin Witt- 
stock’s Bruder, nimm die Briider mit, a touching epic of the decline 
of the Germans in Transylvania; Kinderlegende by Josef Leitgeb, 
a seventeenth-century picture of a child seeking a home, protec- 
tion, and safety after his mother has died; Der Glockengiesser 
Christoph Mahr by Kurt Kluge, typical of the rising German gen- 
eration because of its happy, optimistic ending, its piety tinged 
with heathenism, and its meticulously careful form. Eberhard im 
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Kontrapunkt by Stefan Andres, a native of the Moselle region, is a 
second novel; its hero is a student of music with a message. 
Andreas Thom’s Noch spielt ein Kind, also a second novel, traces 
a Viennese family, out of work, to the very brink of destruction, 
only to have it saved by an innocent child at play. Despite its 
happy end the work shows no signs of smugness or literary pander- 
ing. Of great power is Ernst Wurm’s first novel Solange die Erde 
steht, with its setting in Rumania, its refreshing naiveté but un- 
erring power and almost animalistic interest in all types and con- 
ditions. Der Glaiubiger, by Martin Beheim Schwarzbach, is not a 
first novel, but its style still reveals dependence—kinship with 
Franz Kafka. The subject is the ethical problem of ‘“Schuld.” 
The characters are a bit too fantastic. Wolfgang Weyrauch’s Der 
Main, eine Legende, a first novel, is not really a legend, but rather 
a conversion to life on the part of a Berliner who journeys to the 
Main to find new strength, bravery, and the will to live. Jiirg Rein- 
hart, finally, the work of Max Frisch, a young Swiss, depicts the 
development of a youth, not by means of psychological dissection 
but, in accordance with the new literary trend, in the course of an 
archaizing epic recital. 

Novelle-—The novelle as a literary form has played an important 
part in German letters for over a hundred years and is not to be 
confused either with the short novel or the short story. In 1934 
this genre was again enriched by several notable contributions. 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Das Meerwunder, eine unwahrscheinliche 
Geschichte is the tale of a veteran mariner and a mysterious woman 
he found on the seas, a mixture of realism and eerie romanticism 
of the sea. Carl Zuckmayer’s Eine Liebesgeschichte is also a very 
able work. Die Spitzweggasse, a collection of novellen by Heinrich 
Zerkaulen, reveals a lyric, Raabean style, while Agnes Miegel’s 
Gang in die Dimmerung has been termed by critics “visionary 
realism” and “transcendental plasticity.”” The Geschichten aus der 
Geschichte by Borries Freiherr von Miinchhausen tell stories of the 
author’s noted family, not forgetting Minister Gerlach Adolf, the 
famous prevaricator and founder of the University of Géttingen. 
Hans Grimm’s seven tales, Liideritzland, throw further light upon 
the tragedy of a ‘“‘Volk ohne Raum”, in this case Germans who 
have left their overpopulated homeland only to become heroic 
victims of Africa. Der General, a novelle by Albrecht Schaeffer, is a 
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sort of modern fairy-tale of a girl of today ‘‘whose eyes still had 
an 1887 look.”’ Das Wilkelm Schussen-Buch offers new tales and 
verses of the popular Swabian writer, now sixty. Ernst Penzoldt’s 
Kleiner Erdenwurm can be recommended for its delicious humor 
and skilful combination of reality, imagination, and feeling. R. 
C. Muschler has published six novellen, five under the title Komédie 
des Lebens and one as Die Unbekannte (i.e., La belle inconnue of 
the Seine); his work is too gloomy and naturalistic to fit into the 
present German literary picture. More promising is Der Anabe und 
der Fluss by Joseph Miihlberger, a young Bohemian. The highest 
praise is due to the ‘“Altbayrische Novellen”’, which Hans Watzlik 
publishes under the title Die schéne Maria, especially for their 
powerful language and striking characters. Johannes Kirschweng’s 
Geschwister Sérb is an effective picture of the lot of a spinster. 
Walter Kramer (Heimgang in Flandern, eine Erzadhlung) is a 
new author, whose terse language and descriptions remind one of 
Beumelburg, while his interest in psychology makes him akin to 
Binding. Like Kramer, Ernst Wiechert in Die Majorin takes a war- 
veteran as his hero, one who, returning home from twenty years 
of war, imprisonment, and forced labor, is led to inner peace and 
love of the homeland. But here the atmosphere is lyrical. T. L. 
Goerlitz’s Landok flieht vor dem Gliick is the tale of a man who has 
to flee for a while from life before he can return to claim his happi- 
ness. Finally, Hans Dominik’s Ein Stern fiel vom Himmel is a 
Utopian story. 

Drama.—Many plays were brought out during the year, but 
we can mention barely a score here. Richard Billinger published a 
comedy, Stille Gdste, while Mihlberger, the young Bohemian re- 
ferred to above, brought out a Wallenstein, not a copy of Schiller 
but an independent work from the Bohemian point of view, in 
which the hero is not the warrior and statesman impelled by the 
law of action, but a man struggling in vain for justice and peace, 
while falling prey to his irresolution. Kolbenheyer’s Gregor und 
Heinrich is a strong drama of the struggle (‘‘Kampf”’ is now one of 
the favorite German words!) for the idea of the Reich. It essays a 
unique dramatic form—a compromise between the classical and 
the realistic genre—but is verbose and too long. Waldemar 
Bonsels’s Der ewige Weg is a Christmas play. H. H. Wilhelm’s 
Ulrich von Hutten, die Tragédie der Reformation, produced on the 
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Wartburg-Waldbiihne, gives an excellent picture of the Reforma- 
tion and discovers its tragedy in the failure of leaders like Luther, 
Hutten and Sickingen to get together. Five promising plays were 
brought out by the Volkschaft-Verlag fiir Buch, Bihne und Film, 
namely Die Entscheidung by Franz Schauwecker, Golgatha im 
Reich (the Salzburg peasant uprising) by Berthold Withalm, Die 
Heimkehr des Erstgeborenen by Rudolf Henz, a peasant play (since 
Krach um Jolanthe and the rise o: Hitler a very popular type), 
Das Spiel von Job dem Deutschen, ein Mysterium by Kurt Eggers, 
and Das Oberammergauer Geliibdes piel by Weismantel, a dramatic 
version of his novel, mentioned above. A new, promising type is 
represented by the “‘Thingspiele’’ produced during the summer in 
the numerous ‘“‘Thingplitze”’ all over Germany. The best of the 
1934 crop is Neurode, ein Spiel von deutscher Arbeit by Kurt Hey- 
nicke, an idealization of the Nazi theory of “‘Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft’’—work for the sake of work, not of profit. Interesting too, 
are the Passionsspiel of the Austrian Karl Schénherr; Reims, ein 
Kriegsstiick by Friedrich Bethge, presenting war not as a problem 
but as a phenomenon; Sonnenwende by Paul Hensel-Haerdrich, a 
successful ‘‘Volksstiick”; and Uta von Naumburg by the Munich 
sculptor Felix Dhiinen, an attempt to dramatize the Stifter figures 
of the Naumburg Cathedral. Four other successful dramas are 
Rembrandt vor Gericht (i.e., a modern court!), a romantic comedy 
by Hans Kyser; Maria Theresia und Friedrich II, a historical, but 
rather anachronistic, drama by Hans Sassmann; Weh dem, der 
liebt, a clever light comedy and the swan’s song of Fedor von 
Zobeltitz; and Deutsche Passion 1933 by Richard Euringer, an im- 
pressive drama (originally a radio play) in verse. 
Verse—Naturally lyrics and ballads cannot be the forte of 
present-day Germany. But Oskar Loerke has published a lyrical 
collection, Silberdistelwald, and Heinrich Lersch another entitled 
Mit briiderlicher Stimme, quite up to date, containing a “Lied 
der Soldaten der braunen Armee.” Stefan Andres, mentioned 


above as a novelist, also published poems under the captien Die 
Léwenkanzel. Humorous verse with illustrations is contributed by 
the South Tirolese novelist Mumelter in Bergfibel, while Werner 
Bergengruen in Des Knaben Plunderhorn vies with the famous 
“Palmstrém” in fantastic but healthy buffoonery. Of greater value 
is the Nachlese der Gedichte von Hugo von Hofmannsthal, contain- 
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ing posthumous verse, some dating from his sixteenth year and 
again revealing marked precociousness. The following lines from 
“Mit Handschuhen fiir Leopold Adrian’’ were written in 1894: 
“Gross wie die Nacht, wenn du es recht bedenkst,/Ein solches 
Ding ist auch der Ruhm und rauscht/Mit hohen Segeln wie ein 
grosses Schiff.’’ A unique work is Thassilo von Scheffer’s Die 
Kyprien, ein hellenisches Epos, not an attempt to reconstruct the 
lost Cypria, the parent epic of the Greek cycle, but a new creation 
in the ancient Greek spirit. 

Literary Criticism.—There can be no doubt that ideas of na- 
tionalism and ethnology are playing a paramount réle in German 
literary criticism. Works like Paul Kluckhohn’s Die Idee des 
Volkstums im Schrifttum der deutschen Bewegung and Heinz Kinder- 
mann’s Alopstocks Entdeckung der Nation are typical. Interest in 
the dialects, particularly the Low German, is also marked. The 
new ‘“‘Nordmark-Biicherei’’ has thus far published twenty-four 
volumes of ‘‘Auswahl niederdeutschen Schrifttums in hochdeut- 
scher und plattdeutscher Sprache”’ (editor B. Preyn). Among new 
short histories of German literature that of Martin Lang, Das 
Buch der deutschen Dichtung von der Edda bis zur Gegenwart (320 
pp.) stands out for its wit and smartness. Of Hélderlin he writes, 
for instance, that his ship almost suffered disaster in Jena when 
the magnet Schiller drew all the bolts out of his planks. Lang’s 
proportion is poor; the moderns are given too much space. A new 
edition of Vogt und Koch—the fifth—by Willi Koch has made its 
appearance. A Lesebuch des deutschen Volksmdrchens by F. von 
der Leyen and Josef Miiller over-emphasizes Grimm but offers a 
well-reasoned epilogue on the Mdrchen as a genre. The Hamlet- 
studien of Judge Ernst Weigelin combine profound knowledge 
with wide reading—a remarkable work for a layman. Heinz 
Haerten’s Vondel und der deutsche Barock considers Vondel as 
forming the peak of a “germanischer Barock”’ and aims to prepare 
for a coming Vondel renaissance. The Goethe-Kalender of the 
Frankfurt Goethe-Museum contains a timely study by R. A. 
Schréder on the German political world picture in Goethe’s life 
and works, and new Tischbeineana by Ernst Beutler. Though 
there may be much to oppose and question in the Schiller of Her- 
bert Cysarz, it is clever, warm and fascinating. Done in big, bold 
strokes, it reveals Schiller as the ‘eternal German,” as a national 
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constellation, a pater patriae. In sharp contrast to Cysarz, Urban 
Roedl writes a plain, homely biography of a homely poet, Matthias 
Claudius, devoid of all subjective interpretation and rhetorical 
effects. The biography of Grabbe by Professor F. J. Schréder of 
Halle, though important, lacks warmth. Coming to the moderns, 
we have to record the Tagebuch eines Dichters of the neo-classical 
Paul Ernst, now dead, a biography of Ina Seidel by Walter Bauer, 
and Die Dichtung Stefan Georges by Ernst Moswitz, who gives the 
concrete contents of the poems, is much clearer than Gundolf or 
Wolters, and deals also with the last work, Das neue Reich. Conrad 
Wandrey’s biography of Kolbenheyer is laudable, but slights the 
dramas and lyrics, perhaps because Wandrey does not fully appre- 
ciate them. Finally the ‘3. Folge’ of Soergel’s Dichtung und 
Dichter der Zeit, entitled Dichter aus dem deutschen Volkstum, 
appeared. 

Linguistics and Phonetics —Deutsche Lautgeschichten by J. K. 
Brechenmacher, vol. 4 of Deutsche Sprachkunde, gives twenty-five 
samples for the history of the development of the German language 
and sounds, dwelling upon the Swabian dialect. Julius Stengel’s 
Philosophie der Sprache studies language as a Gestalt-phenomenon. 
He stresses the relationship between the sensually produced and 
perceived sound and the manner whereby it becomes language 
through the intuition of the speaker. 

Art.—The noted art critic Bruno E. Werner, in Vom bleibenden 
Gesicht der deutschen Kunst, treats the knotty problem “What is 
German art?’’ as a live question through the study of great master- 
pieces and without dead scholarship or pedantry. Paul Schulze- 
Naumburg’s Die Kunst der Deutschen is a popular guide through 
German art—a good book. Wilhelm Schifer’s Auf Spuren der 
alten Reichsherrlichkeit richly illustrates a series of essays on archi- 
tectural monuments, mostly South and West German. Karl 
Dinklage and C. T. Miiller have republished from the ‘‘Miinchner 
Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst” (N.F.X.) their excellent work on 
Veit Stoss, tending to prove that he was essentially Franconian 
and not Polish. Deutsche Kunst im Wandel der Zeiten by Wilhelm 
Miiseler is one of the best available works in this field. 

History. —Erich Czech-Jochberg’s Casaren, a popularization and 
free treatment of Suetonius, takes many liberties with history but 
is a vivid account and leaves indelible impressions. Giinther 
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Birkenfeld’s biography of Caesar Augustus is more reliable. The 
most important German historical work of the year is undoubtedly 
Hermann Stegemann’s Weltwende, in four lengthy chapters: “Die 
Kontinente im Kampf”, “Europa im Zeichen des Okzidents”’, 
“Der Gestaltenwandel Deutschlands” (the longest and most sig- 
nificant), and ‘‘Europa und der Osten.”’ Less successful is Bogislav 
von Selchow’s Der deutsche Mensch, despite its grandiose attempt 
to picture German history as a continuous event and to arouse 
pride in the past. The titles of some of the divisions (‘‘Allzeit’”’— 
Migration to Reformation; ‘‘Ichzeit’’—Reformation to 1933; and 
“‘Wirzeit’’—the Hitler era) are fantastic. 

History of Civilization.—Silberstidte im Tropenwald by Wilhelm 
Recken deals with the Mayan civilization in Guatemala and 
touches also on the Toltecs and Aztecs. It gives the known facts 
but could be better arranged. Die Weltmdchte des Geistes by Rudolf 
von Delius sees the focal points of civilization in the Mediterranean 
basin and in Eastern Asia and makes the not very original dis- 
tinction between eastern and western civilization. Germanischer 
Schicksalsglaube by the Germanist Hans Naumann, who recently 
in Wandlung und Erfiillung interpreted the Teutonic attitude 
toward life and the Teutonic mentality by means of sagas and 
myths, is typical of present-day approved German scholarship. 
It uses as its basis the National Socialist theory that the mentality 
of a race is conditioned by its hereditary structure, and attempts 
to build a Teutonic philosophy on this basis, paralleling the ‘‘meta- 
physical” strivings as revealed in Teutonic sagas and heroic lays, 
and modern metaphysical philosophy. Naturally Spengler’s Jahre 
der Entscheidung is creating a storm of Nazi protest. Rejoinders 
by E. G. Griindel, Johann von Leers, Karl Muhs and Arthur 
Zweiniger, all good Nazis, agree in rejecting him as unscientific, 
too skeptical and pessimistic. 

M iscellaneous.—Here we shall simply list some of the more im- 
portant publications in various fields, with brief comments. 
TRAVEL: Wilhelm Hauenstein, Das Land der Griechen (purely 
humanistic; too rhetorical) and Marie von Bunsen, Jm fernen 
Osten. LetTtERS: Hans Rupprich, Der Briefwechsel des Konrad 
Celtis (359 letters to and from the great humanist; good picture of 
the man and his age); Briefwechsel, Cosima Wagner und Houston S. 
Chamberlain (1888-1908), and Ruth Sieber-Rilke and Carl Sieber. 
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Briefe an seinen Verleger 1906-1926, von Rainer Maria Rilke 
(styled by one critic “eins der gréssten Briefereignisse der ganzen 
deutschen Literatur’). ApHorisms: Richard von Schaukal, Er- 
kenntnisse und Betrachtungen (little wit or esprit; Catholic view- 
point) and Mensch, werde menschlich; Gedanken aus den Werken 
Hermann Pahrs, selected by Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, arranged by 
Paul Graf Thun-Hohenstein, preface by Josef Nadler (lacks spon- 
taneity). Essays: Ina Seidel, Dichter, Volkstum und Sprache, and 
Gottfried Benn, Kunst und Macht. 

Philosophy. Egmont Colerus, Leibniz (a grandiose attempt to 
recreate the man; too erudite); Hugo Falkenheim, Goethe und 
Hegel; Adolf Sternberger, Der verstandene Tod, eine Untersuchung 
zu Martin Heideggers Existentialontologie (important analysis of 
Heidegger, comparable to Misch’s work on phenomenology). 
Epucation: Will Sauer, Jugend im Kampf, Tagebuchblatter eines 
Erziehers (poorly chosen title, no ‘‘Kampf’’—the precious Nazi 
word—but wise comments on education). Po.itics: The letters in 
the ‘Friedrichsruher Ausgabe” of Bismarcks gesammelte Werke 
(vol. 14) are now out. Wilfrid Bade (one of Goebbels’s assistants), 
Die S. A. erobert Berlin (how Goebbels won Berlia from the Com- 
munists). EtHNoLocy: Josef Nadler, Das stammhafte Gefiige des 
deutschen Volkes (up-to-the-minute attempts to portray ‘“‘the 
rhythmic dynamics” of the German national spirit in the light of 
the German tribes, now all crystallized in the unifying idea of the 
Reich). 

Encyclopedias. —Der. grosse Brockhaus is nearing completion. 
C. Petersen and O. Scheel, Handwérterbuch des Grenz- und Ausland- 
deutschtums, has begun to appear (not a lexicon in the old sense, 
but individual questions related to larger problems—a work for 
interesting reading as well as reference—styled by one critic “die 
erste Grosstat deutscher Wissenschzft im neuen Reich’’). Among 
scores of unclassified works space permits mention of only one, 
Wilhelm Grau’s Antisemitismus im spdéten Mittelalter. He sees one 
of the chief germs of anti-Semitism in Regensburg, where a large 
colony of Jews was driven out in 1519. The problem is studied 
dispassionately and reasonably from religious, economic and racial 
points of view. 

Films.—Of interest are the Bavaria films of Otto Ludwig’s 
Zwischen Himmel und Erde, Keller’s Kleider machen Leute, Dickens’ 
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Little Dorrit and Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. One of the film editors is 
Richard Billinger. Artistically the most successful film of the year 
was probably Maskerade, directed by Willi Forst and featuring the 
noted young actress Paula Wessely, who is an actress, not a film 
“diva.” 

Deaths —The following deaths are to be noted: Jakob Wasser- 
mann, January 1; Hermann Bahr, January 15; Fedor von Zobel- 
titz, February 10; Richard Zoosmann, lyricist, translator and com- 
piler of the Zitatenschatz, February 17; Wilhelm Meyer-Forster, 
March 17; Theodor Diubler, May 21; Ernst von Wolzogen, 
July 30; the Goethe scholar Freiherr von Biedermann, October 23. 

On February 8 Gabriele Reuter became seventy-five. The Stefan 
George Book Prize of 12,000 Marks went to Euringer for Deutsche 
Passion 1933, the Film Prize to Gerhard Menzel’s Fliichtlinge. 
The Velhagen und Klasing prize of 3,000 Marks was awarded to 
Beumelburg for his war-novelle Der Feigling. In November Helene 
Béhlau became seventy-five, and in December Rudolf Herzog 
became sixty-five. 

Summary.—German publication has been more active since 
Hitler’s ascendancy but also more one-sided. Optimism reigns. 


The keynotes are “Kampf”, “Volk’’, “Volkstum’’, “Rasse.”’ In 
the sense that its literature is extremely timely—aktuell—this 
period has much in common with the era of one hundred years 
ago. The favorite topic is the spiritual and psychic struggle for a 
rejuvenation of national sentiment by means of a great Teutonic 
renascence. 


Epwin H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Italian Literature in 1934" 


IEWED in retrospect, the year offered several matters of 

paramount importance and one event of international in- 
terest, namely, the continuation of the discussions on the the- 
atrical crisis, the National Institute of Drama, and the award ot 
the Nobel Prize to Luigi Pirandello. 

Theatre—Some seasons back in the chronicles on Italian liter- 
ature (Romanic Review, xxu1, No. 2, 1931; xx1m, No. 4, 1932; xxv, 
No. 1, 1934) the theatrical crisis then facing Italian dramatists 
and producers was discussed frequently and at length. The crisis 
continued acutely in the past season, though it appeared more 
feasible than ever for the Government to take definite steps to- 
wards subsidizing the long-debated National Institute of Drama, 
or the National Fascist Theatre as some prefer to call it. Let it be 
recalled, that the crisis, if of nothing else, had brought the Italian 
dramatist vis-d-vis of the fact that the psychology of the theatre 
public had to be taken into greater consideration, and that both 
theme and technique had to undergo some revision and readjust- 
ment. The great Italian dramatists of late have made fare of 
originality, ‘“‘cerebration’’, philosophy. In short, the theatre in 
Italy in the past decade has been essentially one for the intellectual 
aristocracy. Its appeal, necessarily limited, left little hope of win- 
ning over the layman, especially when the “‘movie”’ and the “‘talkie’’ 
offered pleasurable and varied programs. It has been obvious that 
the public in Italy needs a rest from the old order of dramatic 
formulae: it needs a drama with fewer philosophic problems and 
more enjoyment, less “‘cerebration’’ and more movement—drama 
with “struggle’’, as a great French critic puts it. 

To acquire a more specific idea relative to the pros and cons 
leading to the present apathetic state in the theatre, one needs 
only to look back a decade or more to realize that Italian produc- 
tion has been dominated principally by two genres: Luigi Chi- 
arelli’s ‘‘Theatre of the Grotesque” and Luigi Pirandello’s ‘‘The- 
atre of Paradox.’’ For convenience these two genres could be com- 
bined into the ‘“‘Theatre of Mental Process.’”’ This dramatic 
formula, the cerebral formula, when first presented, was nothing 


* See also The New International Year Book (New York, 1935), chapter on 
“Italian Literature.’ 
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short of a sensation in Italy, as everywhere else in the world. Who 
does not remember the stir and impression created by Pirandello’s 
Six Characters in Search of an Author and Chiarelli’s The Mask and 
the Face? Though this type of play had its dazzling heyday for a 
good number of years, its star was subsequently to shine less 
brilliantly. Its success was intense but ephemeral. The very com- 
plexity which constituted the strength of this type of drama, was, 
by a strange irony, to constitute its weakness. It is needless to go 
into details here regarding the complexity of this type of play; 
enough has been said in this regard. Yet, to sum up the point, let 
it be remarked in passing that the two genres offered composite 
problems: on one hand, the problem of finding one’s self-identity, 
finding one’s character in a world, and in an order of things which 
literally have no fixity (Pirandello); on the other, the problem of 
playing one’s part in society, as an automaton, a marionette, if 
necessary, distorted in a thousand different ways under conven- 
tion’s badly focussed binoculars. 

Obviously the genres were bound to interest, and perhaps not 
altogether intentionally, the exclusivistes. The public in general, the 
non-specialized but supporting element of the theatre, was merely 
caught in the enthusiasm that carried the movement. And yet 
why does the non-specialized patron frequent the theatre, if not 
for amusement? In Italy, of late, what has the dramatist done for 
this sort of patron? The latter sought dramatic action which gave 
him pleasure, but he got problems instead. He sought drama de- 
picting reality, life itself, with red-blooded characters; he got, in 
its place, philosophy, poetry, metaphysics. In short, he sought 
emotion, and he got subtlety and dialectics. Small wonder, then, 
that foreign successes have been favored, as has the cinema with 
its varied entertainment. The organic ills in and about the the- 
atre are felt principally in this direction. Along with these ailments 
the world crisis has aggravated the condition. For that matter 
Italy may take consolation in the fact that the crisis has brought 
similar difficulties and problems in the theatres of the world. 

To come back, however, to the organic trouble of Italy’s 
theatre, both correctives and invectives have been unleashed to 
ameliorate or to condemn. No condemnation has so obviously 
caused smarting as the one made by Premier Mussolini before the 
Societa degli Autori. In his speech the Duce remarked that ‘“‘the 
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Italian theatre is suffering from too many introspective, moody, 
and unrealistic offerings, and the modern dramatist is forgetting 
how to write anything else.... The so-called crisis would end 
quickly if they would look beyond themselves to the great driving 
forces of modern and ancient Italy. The theatre should agitate the 
great collective passions, should be inspired by a live and profound 
sense of humanity, should reproduce that which genuinely counts 
in the spirit and in the conquest of man.” .. . “Echoing this sen- 
timent, the Fascist press declared that the crisis in the Italian 
theatre world was directly due to public indigestion of pawky, 
moody, unreal, somnambulant theatrical meanderings which are 
about as appealing to the public appetite as the enigmatic and 
capricious doings of creatures of another world. Playwrights should 
hearken to Il Duce’s words, forget their inner subtleties and tor- 
ments and look to the great human canvas before them for their 
subjects. In our history, in our existence, our character, there is a 
vast store of dramatic, vigorous, beautiful and multiform inspira- 
tion for plays and drama.”’ (From an Associated Press release.) 

And now, by way of conclusion, it is of interest to note that 
the panacea of Silvio D’Amico (a benevolent and keen theatrical 
critic) for a National Institute of Drama, after years of delay, in- 
decision, and difficulty, seems finally to have taken crystallization, 
according to a recent dispatch, which states that Premier Mus- 
solini “‘with whom to think is to act, has set about creating a 
national Fascist theatre as an essential part of his program for 
greater Italy. Il Duce is planning on a large scale. With the expert 
advice of Luigi Pirandello, the first step will be to house a central 
theatre in the new marble Littorio Palace as the spring-board of an 
anticipated expenditure of 300,000,000 lire. With the ‘open sesame’ 
of this stupendous sum and the power of the Fascist party behind 
him, Pirandello has sketched out an ambitious program, some es- 
sentials of which can be divulged here. A company soon will be 
formed and three others will be organized later so that a repertory 
of four plays will be ready for presentation. Fascist youth will be 
encouraged to take an active interest in the administration of the 
theatre, which will be financed with the monies received on copy- 
rights held by the government. Even a Shakespeare presentation 
must pay ‘author’s rights’ in Italy. Nearly 1,000,000 lire a year is 
collected through these copyrights and donated to the Italian 
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Academy for distribution as prizes. .. . ‘The theatre is fast dying 
in Italy,’ Pirandello said. ‘It was one of ancient Rome’s great in- 
stitutions. We need, as a reborn nation, a theatre which reflects 
the trend of national life.’ ”’ 

The event of international importance, which, by reason of its 
relation to the theatre, should be recorded in the present theatrical 
discussion, was the award of the Nobel Prize to Luigi Pirandello, 
the paradoxical Sicilian writer. In taking cognizance of this signal 
honor, let it be said in passing that Pirandello, despite vigorous 
opposition to his dramatic formulae and philosophic intent, took 
his place long ago as a leading dramatist in the contemporary 
drama of the world. The substance of his dramas could be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: man, the protagonist, is the victim of 
delusory happenings in his life which distort his life at every turn; 
in short, he is the helpless creature ever in quest of his self-identity. 
His character, philosophically speaking, is in a constant fluid state, 
never fixed, never tangible. According to Pirandello man is in quest 
of his own definition, which is never forthcoming, for exterior 
forces in life, the conventions of his fellow-men, render man stranger 
to himself than to his neighbor. And, as a critic has recently 
stated this problem, Pirandello “has throughout his literary career 
been juggling with the problem of reality. In his plays, short 
stories, essays, poems, and novels the question ‘what is reality?’ is 
an ever-recurrent theme. In his plays he gave vigorous expression 
to the despairing outlook on life. Despite concentration on meta- 
physical problems Signor Pirandello’s plays are frequently 
sprinkled with brilliant wit. His comedies and other dramas reveal! 
his ability to vitalize philosophical questions through the medium 
of characters who are intensely alive. Their conversations are al- 
ways marked by sensibility and wit.” 

This distinguished dramatist was born in 1867 at Girgenti, 
Sicily. His parents started him along a technical career which he 
forthwith forsook for studies in the liberal arts. He studied for a 
while at Rome, later proceeding to the University of Bonn, Ger- 
many, where he received the doctorate on his thesis, Sound and 
Development of Sounds in the Girgenti Dialect. Though he began 
while still very young his career in letters, it is to be recalled 
that he turned to the theatre only when he was well into the forties. 
Pirandello’s principal contributions to the theatre are Henry IV, 
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Right You Are, Six Characters in Search of an Author, Each in His 
Own Way, The Pleasure of Honesty, Naked, As You Desire Me, 
Tonight We Improvise. From a literary point of view, however, his 
greatest achievement was attained through his novel, The Late 
Mattia Pascal. Notable among his other novels are, The Old and 
the Young, Shoot!, The Outcast, One, None and a Hundred Thousand. 
It is to be noted here that all of Pirandello’s important literary 
creations have been translated into the principal foreign languages. 
In this connection it seems fitting to discuss Pirandello’s latest 
creation, Quando si é qualcuno (When One Is Somebody) (Monda- 
dori, Milan), easily the outstanding play of the season. This play, 
in three acts, borders on the quasi-metaphysical treatment of the 
problem of reality, or to state it more specifically, one’s futile 
quest for self-identity. Here again we hear the echo of Pirandello’s 
thesis: what is personal identity? If there is any identity at all, it 
is the one formulated by one’s neighbors, or by the public in gen- 
eral. Thus Pirandello’s somebody in this play becomes a walking 
symbol of what he is supposed to be, an automaton obeying the 
impulses and conceptions that people have attributed to him. At 
his death this somebody, a pseudo-reality, if you will, turns into a 
statue, the crystallization of what people have conceived of him. 
But even the reality represented by this statue is, perforce, 
ephemeral. For, by strange irony, the statue is re-sculptured to 
symbolize and honor another illustrious personage. Pirandello has 
gone one step farther in his paradox of reality: it is identity lost 
within identity—the fluidity and relativeness of character. 
Turning now to another play of note, Sem Benelli’s Caterina 
Sforza (Mondadori, Milan) offers one a fast-moving, agitated 
drama in the historic vein. Sem Benelli continues here to demon- 
strate his skill at dramatization of the historic motif. To be sure, 
the sources of this author’s historic plays are not infrequently 
found in writers of long-standing, Lasca (Le Cene), to mention 
one. Nor would one deny that he has been greatly a debtor to 
D’Annunzio. Yet no other in contemporary drama has surpassed 
Benelli in psychology of drama, stage decorum, and production. 
This is best exemplified by his La Cena delle Beffe (The Jest), a 
signal success of a decade or so ago. But to return to his last play, 
Caterina Sforza is an absorbing portrayal of a woman whose im- 
moderate but courageous ambitions carried out—in that respect 
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even surpassing her crafty adversary, Cesare Borgia—the Mac- 
chiavellian principle of the end justifying the means as regards rule 
and state. 

Fiction.—Space does not permit an exhaustive review of the 
essays and discussions on the novel and short story. One article, 
however, appearing in the June 21 issue of the London Times 
Literary Supplement cannot be overlooked. Incidentally, among 
the contemporary and learned journals the Times Supplement con- 
tinues to be most active in reviewing Italian literary production, 
and, if it is not to be set up always as an absolute criterion for 
Italian criticism in England, it can be said nevertheless that its 
criticism is always decorous and penetrating. Decorous indeed 
was the June 21 issue of the Supplement, with its twenty-eight 
pages of criticism on varied and controversial fields in con- 
temporary Italian literature. The first article of this issue was 
devoted to “Fascism and Italian Thought.” To bring to the fore 
the highly controversial philosophy of Fascism in almost any 
country but England would amount to the same thing as unleash- 
ing scathing animadversions. The editors gave evidence of a cer- 
tain disinterested purpose and showed intellectual courage in 
placing this article on the front page. Fascism, after all, whatever 
one’s opinions, is synonymous with a politico-literary hegemony 
and does occupy its place of importance among the premises of 
international discussions. (For a more complete discussion on this 
topic see the Romanic Review, October-December, 1934, pp. 422- 
425.) This momentary digression, however, leads back to another 
article of importance, the “Italian Novel”, on pages viii-ix of the 
Supplement. Among the publications discussed in this chapter, the 
most recent are: Pietro Pancrazi, Scrittori italiani del novecento 
(Bari); Alessandro Bonsanti, J Capricci dell’ Adriana (Solaria) ; and 
Alfredo Panzini, Legione Decima (Milan). The important authors 
discussed or mentioned briefly are Boccaccio, Manzoni, Fogazzaro, 
Massimo Bontempelli, Carlo Linati, G. A. Borgese, Corrado Alvaro, 
Antonio Baldini, G. B. Angicletti, Arturo Loria, Emilio and Piero 
Gadda, G. Titta Rosa, Bruno Cicognani, Aldo Palazzeschi. Fol- 
lowing is the gist of the discussion of the novel as a subject for 
controversy: “It is not easy to understand foreign literature by 
reading books alone, and this is particularly true of Italian litera- 
ture. Only those who know at first hand something of the people 
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and the country can have a true idea of the soil from which Italian 
fiction grows; while in order to sense the atmosphere from which 
it grows—a far more illusive element—an acquaintance with 
literary periodicals, if not also Italian writers, is indispensable. 
Those who know that atmosphere realize its sharp controversial 
tang. To an Italian writer his English confréres must seem strangely 
supine in that they do not react with acrimonious letters to any 
criticisms of their principles or their performances; as it must 
equally seem odd that, in this land where novels and short stories 
are numbered like ears of wheat, nobody’s bosom swells with 
theories about the construction of novels which must be published 
in literary organs in order to relieve him and those who have con- 
trary views of much combustible material. In Italy, at all events, 
there is no more popular subject than the novel for controversy 
among authors and critics, the general public being quite indiffer- 
ent. The controversy has continued several years of late, and it is 
still in full vigour. For instance, from the review colums of Pan, 
the finely produced monthly review under the able editorship of 
Ugo Ojetti, we may quote some congratulations offered recently 
to a novelist who has not bothered with these grievous preoccupa- 
tions. The novelist is Alessandro Bonsanti, who stages his agreeable 
leisure tales in Grand Ducal times. The Caprices of Adriana (I 
Capricci dell’ Adriana) is his latest book and the reviewer says: 
‘Bonsanti é gia al suo secondo libro di racconti, e la sua arte di 
narratore non pare aver subito scosse dalle difficili questioni che si 
vanno da tempo alterando sul come deve esser fatta la prosa, dico 
la prosa narrativa, dentro e fuori, e se ha da essere lirica ed evoca- 
tiva, 0 prosa-prosa, osso e polpa, o netta e solo innervata, o franta 
e allusiva, o spaziata, o altro. Felice! Bonsanti’....One of the 
chief signs of irresolution in the hearts of Italian novelists is the 
too great prevalence of sheer autobiography in the guise of fiction, 
so that the individual’s reactions to the fundamental experiences 
of all human life have for it a perennial fascination. Yet where the 
Italian novelist at times fails is in becoming himself so fascinated 
by his memories as to lose the power of controlling them artisti- 
cally or of using them selectively. However, there is a more inter- 
esting aspect of this tendency. One of the strongest impressions 
derived from reading modern Italian novels is of the solitude of 
the human soul. The typical hero seems to live in almost complete 
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detachment from his social environment, and his drama to be un- 
folded, not on the open stage of life, but the inner recesses of his 
being. This is patent in all the novels of D’Annunzio, in the 
tortured and too few works of Federigo Tozzi, author of Tre 
Croci, in Fogazzaro, Pirandello, and in many of the authors already 
referred to. Moreover, it is the man’s soul, and not the woman’s, 
upon whose solitude the emphasis is laid, the suggestion being 
that a woman’s personality is a compound of emotions and sen- 
sual impulses, with immense capacities for devotion and but few for 
reflection. Even the few women novelists of Italy, among whom 
Grazia Deledda, the great novelist of Sardinia, is worthy of special 
honour, do little to dissipate this impression. No less clearly stands 
out the strange contrast between easy communicativeness of the 
Italian people and the still existent immaturity of their conceptions 
of every-day social solidarity.” 

And now, surveying at random the novel production in 1934, 
first mention should be made of Alfredo Segre’s Agenzia Abrani 
Lewis (Milan, Mondadori), a Mondadori Academy Prize. The 
Mondadori prize, which in the past decade has made several ex- 
cellent awards (Francesco Chiesa’s Villadorna and Delfino Cinelli’s 
Castiglion che Dio Sol Sa, to cite two), has gone somewhat amiss in 
last year’s selection. The reviewer has discussed intermittently and 
with specific disapproval yearly awards. Now either a work of art 
is deserving of a signal honor or it is not. This assertion hardly ad- 
mits argumentation for or against, for a jury of literati, in the 
absence of meritorious work, should practise the virtue of with- 
holding an award. It is regrettable that certain bodies or pub- 
lishers who grant prizes should assume the prerogative of giving 
yearly awards, be it for vainglory or for stimulation of sales. In- 
tellectual morality should teach that the strength of a literary 
prize is proportional to the transcendency of the creation upon 
which it is bestowed. Continuing, however, the discussion of the 
prize novel, Agenzia Abram Lewis, it must be said that the subject 
itself smacks of triteness: once more the same sort of portrayal of 
a Jew with his ambitions, his malices, his passions, and, to be sure, 
his humanity. But does not all this recall Feuchtwangler’s Siiss? 
Segre has selected as the setting Cairo with its strange conglomera- 
tion of peoples, Egyptians, Arabs, Turks, English and American 
tourists. Life is depicted on a large canvas—its throbbing is in- 
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tense, and its local color, consequently, tinged with intensity. For 
all the objections one may have to the theme, the book’s outstand- 
ing qualities are not to be denied: its merits lie in epigrammatic 
suggestions and in its cursoriness. The fact stands, however, that 
it has been grossly overestimated. 

In another novel, Un Uomo (A Man) (Milan, L’Eroica), Ettore 
Cozzano, poet and man of letters, has used the Carrara marble 
quarries and their surroundings as a background. Surely every 
tourist must recollect the beauty and dignity of the marble-capped 
mountains in and about Carrara—those artificially snow-capped 
peaks which in reality are formed by the glistening white surface 
left by quarried marble. These are the very same quarries that the 
Romans exploited more than two thousand years ago. Un Uomo, 
none other than the protagonist, Cesare Ferroni, is sketched with 
vitality and interest. He is in some indirect way representative of the 
contemporary Italian youth, who after serving in the World War, 
returns to his native regions aspiring against insurmountable odds 
to make something of the limited opportunities and resources that 
Italy has to offer. But with all his irrepressible energy and super- 
human efforts this young man cannot conquer the impasse; Italy 
is not the land of natural resources and limitless opportunities. 
The only hope lies in the soil, sowing and reaping. Our hero, his 
enterprises thwarted, finds his way back to the soil; here his 
labor finds some material returns and certainly outlet and solace 
for his energies. In all his disappointments, his disasters, Cesare 
Ferroni’s fortitude makes him emerge a sympathetic victor. To 
be sure much of the material in the novel is used to sketch his 
personal side, his carnal weaknesses, and a love-affair of despair 
and beauty. Yet for the author to have devoted 632 pages to de- 
scribing a fleeting episode in a man’s life, seems a lengthy, if not 
rambling, preoccupation. In spite of the deft treatment of a score 
of other characters that pass in review, the book contains much 
material of technical nature (Carrara quarries, machinery, etc.) 
which cannot interest the public at large, even an Italian one. The 
book needed a more grandiose treatment to rise to a higher sphere. 
Incidentally, what justification is there in filling the book with so 
many characters, however homogeneously put together? Many 
Italian critics have given the author a word of praise in this re- 
gard. Here, however, a vote to the contrary will have to be 
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registered. As a final evaluation, nevertheless, one must concede 
the book substance and moments of palpitating interest. 

In his series, Fatalitd contem poranea, Leonida Répaci put out a 
second volume on his Fratelli Rupe, of which the first, The Rupe 
Brothers, gained the 1933 Bagutta Prize. In Potenza dei Fratelli 
Rupe (The Power of the Rupe Brothers) (Milan, Ceschina), the 
second volume of a probable trilogy (Passione dei Fratelli Rupe, 
announced to appear shortly, is the third), the author has built a 
meaty, well-proportioned novel touching upon recent historic 
events. Pietro Rupe, the hero, and one of the many brothers Rupe, 
is in the center of events in Italy’s war against Tripoli. The 
story opens quickly and excitingly. Pietro Rupe and two com- 
panions, out on reconnoitering duty, are taken prisoners by the 
Turko-Arabs. Of the three, one is killed atrociously; the other two, 
Rupe and Piras, are buried alive in a desert well, where they suffer 
unspeakable tortures until an Italian officer rescues them. With 
this exciting start, the novel proceeds through a chain of events 
leading up to the World War. It must be said that with all the 
author’s intention to make the novel synonymous with national 
exaltation, he has not been unmindful, however, of the horror and 
nausea that accompany wars. 

Of two novels written by women authors, the first, L’ Argine 
(Milan, Treves), by Grazia Deledda, is couched in tenderness and 
benevolence. It is the story of a lonely man’s unrequited love for 
a middle-aged widow. Withal, the novel has an undercurrent of 
morality—it is a case of fortitude against evil which may beset 
one at every turn. Considered as a whole, the novel falls short of 
the usual Deleddian formula, namely, story, intensity, serenity. 
Barring a few opening episodes, the novel is composed of a series 
of letters, in which the protagonist, Franco Franci, relates his 
activities in a town where he endeavors to make a fresh start in 
life. Marise Ferro, the other woman writer, although a youngster 
compared to Deledda, the dean of women novelists and Nobel 
prize winner of a few seasons back, contributed as her novel of 
the year Barbara (Milan, Mondadori). Several years ago Marise 
Ferro’s talent was discovered in a literary prize competition 
(Mondadori Academy) to which she was “runner-up.” It is to be 
noted that her coup d’essai, Disordine, was a novel of absorbing 
interest, even though it lacked background and maturity. How 
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much progress can be conceded to Miss Ferro in her new creation? 
In reading her latest novel it must be admitted that its story alone 
cannot assure its importance. There is still lacking in her work a 
sympathetic portrayal of life, its pathos, its dignity or indignity. 
Where is that subtle stylistic turn that makes art more palpable 
and more emotional? And, if Marise Ferro has succeeded in creat- 
ing a background of freshness and detail, could she not also have 
looked to a more solid architectonic structure to harbor her ideas? 
Barbara is a finely worked-out analytic portrayal of a girl and her 
friendship for the other heroine of the novel, Victoria, yet it lacks 
materia prima, the flesh and bone, as it were, that is a prerequisite 
for a novel of outstanding merit. 

Returning to the men novelisis, it is of interest to record that 
the Bagutta Prize went to Raoul Radice for his Vita comica di 
Corinna (Milan). The heroine, Corinna Spiga, ‘‘might be said to be 
a modern woman-Faust, a parody of Faust portrayed not without 
sympathy by an artist who keeps his tongue continually in his 
cheek. Like Faust, she experiments in all forms of human ac- 
tivity—all, that is, that are open to a woman; and although she 
does not actually seem to formulate any decision, the reader is 
left with a general depressing sensaticn that all is vanity.’’ Alfredo 
Panzini used Ceasar’s Tenth Legion, Decima Legione (Milan, 
Mondadori) as a historic background to draw analogies with the 
Fascist movement and the Duce. The book, replete with wit and 
erudition, will recall to those acquainted with Panzini’s writings 
his masterful satiric vein and his facile style. 

Mention should be made also of Giuseppe Fanciulli’s ‘“P.N.F.” 
Prize book, Alza Bandiera! (Hoist the Flag!) (Florence), composed 
of short story episodes for youths. The book is gotten up in hand- 
some format with illustrations. In the past decade, Signor Fanciulli 
has been gathering prize laurels for his books on boys. The grace 
and benignity transparent in his books give him more than ample 
right to the coveted bay-leaf and fresh ones are certainly in store. 
The following volumes of short stories must also be recorded: 
Pirandello’s The Naked Truth (New York), and Better Think 
Twice About It (London), translated into English from Novelle per 
un anno by Arthur and Henrie Mayne; and Bruno Cicognani’s 
excellent collection Strada Facendo (On One’s Way) (republished in 
1934, at Florence). 
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Poetry —The year was again an apathetic one as regards its 
output of poetry. The practice, of late, of assembling journalistic 
and periodical contributions into volumes has not added a note of 
marked distinction to a department of literature which should by 
virtue of its tradition in Italy rise to high standards. If there is a 
state of apathy in poetry as well as drama in Italy, it is no less 
poignant elsewhere in the world. 

The Italian Academy Prize of 50,000 lire was awarded recently 
to Ada Negri, the dean of women poets. It is now over forty years 
since the appearance of her volume of poetry, Fatalitd, which has 
been perhaps the most popular volume of poems for the masses as 
well as the educated. The popularity of Fatalitd must be attributed 
chiefly to its sentimental strain, which at times is thick and at 
others refined. It echoes the romantic strain of the past generation. 
Yet one must speak with reverence in merely mentioning the name 
of Ada Negri, who rose to dignity two score years ago and has 
never since lost sight of its significance. Vespertina (Milan, Monda- 
dori), her volume of poems of recent date, was republished in 1934. 
Here she expresses herself in autumnal reflection, sincerely and 
beautifully. It can be said that from the obvious sentimentality of 
Fatalita and other volumes, Ada Negri in Vespertina has passed 
to a delicate and artistic outlook on life which she views with 
Olympian serenity. The extracts below will best exemplify this 
point: 

Saluta all’alba il ritornante sole 

come il pid grande bene a te concesso, 

o creatura: del sentirti in vita 

ringrazia il giorno: il dolor vecchio e il nuovo 
riprendi al lato, pallidi compagni 

ma forti, e dolci nella sapienza 

che sol viene dal pianto; e va con Dio 

per la tua strada... 


(Preghicra dell’alba, p. 16) 


Fammi uguale, Signore, a quelle foglie 
moribonde, che vedo oggi nel sole 
tremar dell’olmo sul pit alto ramo. 
Tremano, si, ma non di pena: é tanto 
limpido il sole, e dolce il distaccarsi 


dal ramo, per congiungersi alla terra. 
(Pensiero d’autunno, p. 121) 
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An anthology which has had tremendous popularity and several 
reprints in the past season was E. Falqui and A. Capasso’s J 
Fiore della lirica italiana dalle origini a oggt (Lanciano, Carabba). 
It contains a preface in the form of an essay by Alfredo Gargiulo 
and an exhaustive study by the compilers. Among the recent new 
volumes and reprints are these: F. D. Nardelli’s Poesia (Rome); 
G. Bandini’s Undici poesie (Genoa); V. Cardarelli’s Giorni di 
piena (Rome); E. D’Orlando’s Frammenti (Bologna); E. Guatelli’s 
I sentieri azzurri (Milan); and L. Medici’s Nuove poesie milanesi 
(Como). 

Criticism and varia.—Italy has more than held its own in these 
years in the field of critical literature. An Italian’s analytic spirit, 
his didactic vein, partly explain his proclivities for historical, 
philosophic, and specialized theses. Production in this respect has 
frequently been of the transcendental variety. Pietro Mignosi has 
made a virtual study of Catholic writers in Problema del romanzo 
(Problems of the Novel) (Milan). Francesco Flora has surveyed the 
civilization of the nineteenth century in Civiltd del novecento (Bari). 
Ettore Romagnoli offers essays on Vergil, Dante, Carducci, Pas- 
coli, Foscolo, Ariosto and others in his latest book, Discorsi critict 
(Bologna). G. A. Levi assembled the best extracts of Homeric 
poems in Antologia Omerica (Florence). Trabalza and Allodoli 
wrote a fascinating grammar, La Grammatica degl’ Italiani (Flor- 
ence, Le Monnier), with practical as well as factual interpreta- 
tions of grammar-points, usage, good taste, etc. It is certainly an 
unorthodox manual on Italian, readable both by the professional 
and the layman, and has already had a second edition. Scritti e 
discorsi (Milan), of which up to the present eight volumes have 
appeared, comprise the Duce’s concepts on political and social 
problems between 1915 and 1933. Two entertaining volumes 
written in epigrammatic vein on men, morals, and doctrines, are 
Ettore Romagnoli’s Genii in incognito (Milan) and Angelo Gatti’s 
Le massime e caratteri (Milan). In English we have “‘a lucid and il- 
luminating history of the Vatican” in The Vatican: Yesterday, 
Today, Tomorrow (New York), by George Seldes. And lastly, 
there was the Fracchia Prize (1934) awarded to Vittorio G. Rossi 
for his travel book, Tropici (Milan). 
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O part of the work of the modern language instructor offers 

more discouragement than the imparting of the ability to 
write the foreign tongue. Beset by what often appear to be insuper- 
able difficulties, too many college instructors are inclined to “‘re- 
fuse the hurdle” and to content themselves with enrolling in the 
large and respectable class of “‘park”’ riders in language, who insist 
that the beauties of the literary landscape cannot be enjoyably 
viewed when one is in danger of taking a cropper on hurdles of 
“prose.” If this were all of the story, the argument might have 
weight and all foreign language instructors might enjoy the pleas- 
ant canters of class translations into English, untroubled by visions 
of embarrassing hurdles (i.e., real work) ahead. 

How easy it is to soothe our instructional consciences with the 
specious argument that nine-tenths of the students will in the 
future have occasion only to read the language; ergo, why worry 
him (read, worry ourselves) with serious written translations into 
the foreign tongue? 

The writer has had through the years his full share of misery 
in this slough of despond. He confesses both to have shown the 
white flag along with other faint-hearted colleagues and even to 
have thrown up the sponge at different periods of his pedagogical 
career. However, through all the confusing mists of classroom 
atmosphere and while at times leaving the straight and narrow 
path of duty to follow pleasanter bypaths, the still small voice 
within him steadily urged him back to duty’s way. It has insistently 
made him acknowledge to himself that, given the short time at 
our disposal for imparting a worthwhile knowledge of a language, 
formal grammar—a clear, practical, understanding of the frame- 
work of a language—is indispensz ble; that college instruction in a 
foreign tongue is, or should be, something more than mere “‘read- 
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ing ability.’’ Composition, properly taught, involves or brings with 
it a real understanding of one’s own tongue, no mean or unworth- 
while reward in itself. 

It is just at this point that we modern language men and women 
have seriously lost caste in the eyes of representatives of other de- 
partments. In avoiding Scylla we have plunged headlong into 
Charybdis. Wishing not to make things too difficult and hence 
lose students, we have made things pleasant and lost, I fear, in the 
process, a good deal of the regard of those representing other 
disciplines. We have made a rather sorry spectacle of ourselves, 
which Dodds’ unflattering definition of the mugwump only too 
truly fits. He does not give an edifying picture of this bird that 
tries to be on two sides of the fence simultaneously—in this case, 
our effort to follow the line of least resistance and yet imagine that 
we are doing serious work. 

How can any member of a group of men and women teaching in 
colleges be satisfied with giving even a ‘‘D” to a student who could 
not write: “The boy’s father has gone with them into the old house 
on the hill,’’ without making several elementary mistakes, irrespec- 
tive of how well he may read (at?) the language. And yet I fear 
this is not infrequently the case. My contention is that too many 
students who appear to be able to translate German into English 
are able to do so because they can partly “guess” the meaning, 
rather than because they have any secure grasp of the syntax of 
the language. The tragic part of the situation is that they know this 
to be a fact more clearly than we pedagogs seem able to realize it. 

It is the opinion of the writer that composition work—the writ- 
ten translation of English into a foreign tongue—has not been 
rendered easier by us modern language men, but rather by our 
methods made unintentionally as difficult and as distasteful as 
possible. It would surely seem to a man from Mars (if he had only 
our methods and results by which to judge) that we had deliber- 
ately and with malice prepense made this important part of the 
work as intolerable as possible to the learner. We are not in the 
least surprised that Fornwalt and Rogers (see The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, December 1934) should have found that graduates 
expressed themselves as having been least interested in composition 
work when studying a foreign tongue in their college days. 

However all this may be, the writer has felt increasingly that 
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foreign languages would have to give a better account of themselves 
or else their days would be numbered as college requirements; 
that to this end we must improve our work qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively. For the last several years, therefore, we have been 
experimenting at Carleton with more serious emphasis upon a 
practical knowledge of the grammar as applied to writing. Our 
difficulty is increased by the fact that some of our students are 
taking German as their first foreign language. It seemed ‘‘cruelty 
to animals” to subject many of these students to the task of pre- 
paring written work at home, to be handed in and, several days 
later, returned by instructors often covered with discouraging cor- 
rections in red. Even written work in class, to be corrected from 
examples on the board, frequently brings the disheartening dis- 
closure that many students actually cannot see many of their mis- 
takes to correct them. Moreover, much written work bogs itself 
down by requiring a great amount of time or a force of correctors. 
Yet in spite of these difficulties the writer felt that the ship should 
not yet be deserted; that somehow a solution was possible. 

We began by saying to ourselves that we would at least insist 
that our students learn in two years or less to write accurately in 
German ordinary statements in English. Idioms were to be left 
largely for oral instruction in connection with translation into 
English. A student who translated fairly well from the German, 
whether accurately or partly by guess, would be conditioned in 
German until he could make accurate practical use of the language 
by writing correctly even long sentences involving a number of 
clauses. In fact, to give the students confidence in themselves, long 
sentences are regularly employed at the earliest possible moment. 
As soon as they learn (to their surprise) that a sentence involving a 
dozen clauses is as easy to translate into written German as one of 
two, we assign more “‘sensible’’ sentences. Now for the important 
and perhaps to some, surprising thing. 

In the second year we do not spend much time upon this work. 
We give a homeopathic dose every day. Light paper-backed note- 
books are used and a rather long, carefully prepared sentence is 
dictated in English. We try to introduce as many of the ordinary 
pitfalls of grammar as possible so that each of these sentences 
covers a wide syntactical field. We do not stress vocabulary or use 
many idioms. As previously stated, this is left to oral work. Ten 
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minutes or less are occupied by this sentence and two or three 
questions in German on the text which is being read, to be answered 
in German in the same notebook. The books are collected im- 
mediately, before other work is undertaken. The instructor or his 
assistants have the books corrected and ready for the next class 
meeting, when a few minutes are allowed for questions. The tech- 
nique consists in encouraging the student to realize that he is 
being given something which is getting him somewhere so far as 
the framework of the language is concerned; that it is really begin- 
ning to be a game; that his transiations from German are beginning 
to undergo a change in the direction of accuracy, which gives him 
a confidence which can breed only interest and satisfaction. 

As any veteran of the linguistic battlefields who has patiently 
followed me thus far has already surmised, we have of course 
encountered difficulties in the case of the slower students. It was 
their plight which prompted us to the next step, which may prove 
the solution of the vexatious problem. Their need turned our 
thoughts toward the methods of science. If laboratory instruction 
is so necessary and effective in the natural sciences, why not apply 
its machinery and methods to written work in linguistic instruc- 
tion? 

When we organized a ‘‘Prose Laboratory” in connection with 
a second-year section and so scheduled it under an assistant, one 
of my science colleagues good-naturedly took me to task for de- 
preciating, as it were, the high scientific term “laboratory” by 
applying it to denominate what appeared tobe merely a “‘supervised 
study” class. However, our laboratory has no resemblance to the 
latter in purpose, technique or material set-up. It will be shown 
later that this ‘“‘set-up’’ is an important part of the plan. My 
friend was laughingly informed that if a natural science did not 
wish to share the Latin term Laboratorium with a philological 
science they could change the name of their ‘‘place of labor” to 
something else. 

Our laboratory equipment consists of high desks such as ac- 
countants and bookkeepers formerly used. All students stand as in 
a chemical laboratory, but by no means merely to imitate the 
procedure of science. High desks are employed so that assistants 
can move freely among the students, stand at their side and over- 
see the work without sitting or bending, or straining the eyes. One 
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problem (sentence) at a time is given on a card to each student. A 
student, when confronted by a difficulty that would involve looking 
up the question in a grammar, raises his or her hand and an assis- 
tant comes immediately. The latter does not at once solve the diffi- 
culty for the student, but by questioning endeavors to lead him to 
solve it for himself. When the student has completed the sentence 
(problem) he calls an assistant who does not give him the next card 
until the one just finished has been corrected. 

This laboratory work has been largely voluntary thus far. We 
have at present forty-eight students of second- or third-year Ger- 
man classes in three laboratory sections. It is interesting to note 
that some of them have a “B” or even “A” standing in German, 
but they recognize and welcome this great opportunity further to 
improve their ability in writing in an effective, practical way. 

A language instructor recently raised the question as to whether 
or not a small group of five students, each writing a sentence on the 
board and then having these sentences corrected by an instructor, 
would not be an equally or more advantageous method. The answer 
is: No! No five students make the same mistakes, even in the same 
sentence. It is time lost for each student to sit watching the correc- 
tion of a mistake which he would not have made and listening to 
the explanation. Moreover, the student who has completed his 
sentence after confronting the difficulties it presented cannot so 
quickly adjust his mind to the sudden explanation of a difficulty 
with which he has not had to wrestle. He is necessarily confronted 
by a maze of difficulties in the other four sentences which, if he is 
slow-minded, he probably cannot remember or even grasp. The 
Laboratory Plan enables him to solve each of his own difficulties 
individually and quickly with the personal advice, if necessary, of 
the assistant whom he calls to his side at need or for the final cor- 
rection of the problem. Furthermore, at the board the student is 
working against time, fearing that he may be much slower than the 
others—a most disconcerting situation to many students. The 
reader will note these fundamental differences between group-work 
at a board and the individual work of the Laboratory Plan. 

The distinct advantage of this laboratory method through 
individual problems is that students of various grades of ability and 
advancement can be handled at one and the same time. The cards 
are numbered somewhat in order of difficulty or sequence. When an 
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assistant has corrected sentence No. 30 for student A and sentence 
No. 80 for student B, he has only to give the next serial number to 
each. The poorer students in no wise retard the progress of the 
better ones. I am acquainted with no other form of linguistic in- 
struction in which this is true. 

It has been found that one assistant to about five students is 
advisable. It is important that students should not be worn out 
by waiting for their respective problems to be checked. The set-up 
should be such as to enable them to cover as many problems as 
possible at each session. Our assistants are appointed from among 
the outstanding upperclass students in German, with a graduate 
assistant in charge of each laboratory session. 

What do the students think of this extra work? Those who are 
taking it to remove conditions in writing German are genuinely 
grateful for a hopeful and practical way out of their impasse. 
Moreover, so many students with high class-standing would not 
be electing it unless they fully realized that it is a direct, practical, 
and beneficial help to them in their work, 

I should say in closing that for beginning students in German, 
who show indications of failure early in the first semester and who 
find foreign language extremely difficult even with hard study, we 
have several coaching sections under advanced student assistants. 
We endeavor to limit these extra sections to five or six students to 
each assistant. There is no extra charge for this service. 

In addition to all of this we have arranged this year for two 
sections of second-year German which we hope will not exceed 
ten students each, into which voluntarily go all the first-year stu- 
dents who passed the previous course with a low grade. They use 
the same texts but they feel less embarrassment in asking possibly 
“dumb” questions than in a large section of much better prepared 
students. We anticipated some trouble, fearing that pride might 
prevent students electing these special sections, or that an inferior- 
ity complex might be engendered. To our surprise more than 
twenty students—all those with low grades—gladly volunteered 
for this new work. The results so far are encouraging both from the 
viewpoint of their welfare and because of the better work that is 
being accomplished in the regular sections. 

Another experiment which we have tried here has been in con- 
nection with our second-year German sections. As some of our 
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students do not appreciate the importance of German until they 
have reached the junior year, thus having only two years to devote 
to an additional foreign language, they find themselves as seniors 
in one of our second-year sections. As the History of Literature is 
usually reserved for third-year work, these seniors may, therefore, 
graduate with little or no acquaintance with the great figures of 
German literature or with the outstanding facts of German civiliza- 
tion. I therefore had announced in all sections of the second-year 
German that I should be willing to organize, from the better stu- 
dents, a small class in the History of German Literature, to meet 
three times a week. The text used is in German and the discussions 
are in German. The interesting part of the experiment was that it 
was announced that no credit would be given for this course, not 
because credit could not be allowed under our system, but because 
I wished to see if American students would not be sufficiently in- 
terested in their own welfare and in the subject to do additional 
work without credit. To my great gratification, fifteen students 
volunteered for this non-credit course. 

Lest any reader say that all of the above smacks of “spoon- 
feeding,” let me only add, that, in my opinion, it is the job of 
American colleges not to graduate as few as they can but to turn 
out into life as many college men and women as possible who can 
do the required college work creditably. Worthwhile language 
study is hard. It is extremely difficult for some minds. If by labora- 
tory methods, small intimate sections of equal intelligence, coach- 
ing sections for those who do not even know English grammar 
(and how many men of affairs to their chagrin do not!) we can save 
a man who otherwise would fail, then I consider it our duty to do so. 
To be sure, in so doing, we must maintain proper standards. 

But the object of this paper is not to emphasize the duties and 
obligations of our caste, but to suggest the laboratory plan as a 
practical method to be employed even in linguistic work. At all 
events, I am glad to suggest the Carleton Prose Laboratory Plan 
to my language colleagues in American colleges. It is filling a great 
need here. We hesitate as yet to make the laboratory work a part 
of the required course, as in the natural sciences. It may be in- 
advisable ever to do so, since the voluntary feature unquestionably 
adds interest and zest. It should be added that the writer is not an 
advocate of new methods simply because they are new. Nor is he 
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the herald of a universal panacea for the ills of our calling. He 
merely feels that in this laboratory plan we have something of such 
real value for one of the greatest difficulties in language teaching 
that, in this sense, he is happy to pass on the suggestion for what- 
ever it may be worth. 

LINDSEY BLAYNEY 


Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota 


When the Surface Gold Is Gone 


(Author’s summary.—The problem of developing a French style in composition 
work as distinguished from grammatical perfection may be attacked from three 
sides, all based on the predominance of expressive word combinations in current 
French: (1) suggestive grouping of words in vocabulary learning; (2) use of com- 
parisons; (3) availability of onomatopoeias.) 


F we accept the now prevalent statement that the cultural value 

of French is its chief justification for a place in the public 
school curriculum, it follows that a course of study has accom- 
plished its purpose when it brings the student of median ability to 
the point where he can, without too much difficulty, extract the 
meaning from a French newspaper article, from a general scientific 
work, and from a modern novel. 

As our courses are now organized, the student who has at- 
tained this ability has usually obtained along with it a working 
knowledge of the mechanics of grammar and composition. If he is 
among those who wish, and are able with profit, to continue with a 
third or a fourth year of French, he has already written numerous 
readable original compositions on various subjects. He handles his 
irregular verbs, his pronouns, and a few oft-repeated idioms with 
surprising accuracy. His subjunctive tenses are perfect—usually too 
perfect—and he is even able to reproduce with dexterity examples 
of some of the more complicated rules from the appendix of his 
composition manual. In other words, the student whose interest in 
the subject has been sufficient to cause him to continue its study 
beyond the second year is, before the end of his secondary school- 
ing, in a position to derive the cultural value of the language which 
comes from wide reading, if he wishes. So far as the school is con- 
cerned, his courses in French have justified themselves on this 
basis. He can read French well enough to profit by whatever cul- 
ture its literature has to offer. 

Rather often during his third and fourth years, he quite natu- 
rally comes to believe that he has a complete knowledge of the 
language. He can read its literature with comparative ease, and his 
compositions, increasingly free from grammatical faults, are re- 
turned to him with fewer and fewer corrections. He cannot be ex- 
pected to know that the marker, who has given him an “A” on 
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one of these efforts, has done so with the mental reservation, “‘but 
it isn’t French!” 

Why isn’t it French? The student has shown the ability to 
make it grammatically correct. The material necessary for this 
purpose has been more difficult to learn and less interesting than 
the matter which would be necessary to make it French. His in- 
structor has scratched the surface, and according to some standards 
may feel well satisfied with that success. But it is when the sur- 
face gold is gone that the skilful miner has a chance to show his 
ability. At this point a vast field is opened up for the superior 
as well as for the average student. 

Theoretically he should extract a French style from his read- 
ing. The same theory in regard to grammar and syntax, after con- 
siderable trial, has been very largely abandoned. Perhaps he 
should, but he won’t if he is devoting the proper amount of time 
to the interests of a normal boy in the out-of-school world. He 
must be taught a French style, just as he is taught French grammar 
and reading. 

We should not be so bold as to attempt the definition of a 
French style; nor do we hope to present a formula for making of 
our student a second André Maurois. However, we can point out 
to him some methods of acquiring a flexible vocabulary; we can 
draw his attention to some classified French comparisons and 
onomatopoeias; then we can show him how to build on to these 
lists by a painless extraction of similar material from his reading. 
The suggestions which follow, if employed, will not constitute 
“open sesame”’ to success in composition work. However obvi- 
ous they may seem, their presentation is justified by the fact that 
five years of experimentation have convinced the writer that they 
invariably start a process of analysis in the minds of even average 
students which ends in a change from merely grammatically cor- 
rect papers to that indefinable desideratum known as a ‘‘French 
Composition.”” When employed in connection with the course out- 
lined by the College Entrance Examination Board for candidates 
for the examination popularly referred to as “‘Cp 3”, they have re- 
sulted in an average increase of 10 per cent in College Board Ex- 
amination marks, over the grades of students to whom the out- 
lined course alone was given. 

In most French composition work, there is an apparent strain- 
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ing for words, even on the part of superior students, which adds to 
the strident clang of the meticulous grammar. That this laborious 
effect is not entirely due to a deficient vocabulary is shown by the 
fact that the same composition which illustrates this characteristic 
often contains a larger number of miscellaneous words than would 
be expected in an English composition on the same subject. The 
fault is not caused by a lack of words, but by inability to use them. 
It is just as important to arrange the student’s working-vocabulary 
into a system, as it is to arrange his verbs and pronouns. He is not 
likely to assemble either for himself. In the end he will be able to 
do without his verb-blanks and his tables of pronouns. Likewise, 
he will, under wise direction, be able to discard formal vocabularies, 
but they are an important carrier in the meantime. 

A third- or fourth-year student of French, who is about to 
write an original composition on “skating’’, for example, either 
knows or can easily find the words necessary for describing a 
skating party in a cold, impersonal way, which reflects the static 
vocabulary which has been served up to him. The words which he 
already knows, when logically arranged with a few additions, will 
give this vocabulary a plasticity which brings him one step nearer 
to ability to write a real French theme. Consider, for example, the 
possibilities in the following very limited list of familiar words on 
this subject: 


LE PATINAGE 

jest solide. 
est epaisse. 
La glace 

| craque. 

_céde sous le poids. 
La crevasse. 
Un amateur. 
Un fervent du sport. 

| s’exerce 4 son sport favori. 

}se donne a son sport favori. 

se livre 4 son sport favori. 

} 

| avec agilité. 
jomene sur les patins 4 avec grace. 
\avec élégance. 
(en allant trés vite. 
Le patineur | fend l’air 4 sans effort. 

comme une fléche. 


décrit des traces. 
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| décrit des huits. 
| vire volte. 
| tourne sur lui-méme. 
| pivote sur lui-méme. 
lest vétu d’un pardessus A col de fourrure. 
lest coiffé d’une casquette. 
(est un véritable sportsman. 
‘porte un manteau de fourrure. 
\ cache les mains dans un manchon. 
|s’est assis sur un tabouret. 
| met ses chaussettes. 
Un homme fixe ses patins a ses souliers. 
| {par des courroies, ou 


La patineuse 


| par des crampons. 

{assure ses courroies. 

(glissent sur leurs souliers ferrés. 
Les enfants sans patins {(Quelques-unsse heurtent le pied contre un obstacle, 

et alors, 

{tombent. 

| prennent un billet de parterre. 

| dégringolent. 

s’aplatissent. 
Ils jculbutent. 

font la culbute. 

| prennent une biche. 

ramassent une pelle. 

tombent les quatre fers en I’air. 

Patatras! 
La débacle. 
On patauge dans la boue. 
On est éclaboussé par la boue. 
Les grincheurs. 


There are not a dozen fundamental words in the entire list 


which the student we are considering will not recognize immedi- 
ately. It is doubtful, however, that he would have figured out the 
simple combinations of these words, or found the synonyms which 
are so effective in relieving monotony, especially in short com- 
positions. By the time he has looked up the words he does not 
know, has selected the phrases he wants to use in his composition, 
and written them into a story, he will have a new vocabulary of 
language units which are, according to the law of association, far 
superior to isolated words. After a few of these lists have been pre- 
pared for him, the next step is to have him build from his reading 
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phrase and sentence-unit vocabularies, together with necessary 
isolated words. This forces him to use real French phrases and 
related words three times: when he reads the articles from which he 
selects them, when he prepares his vocabulary list, and when he 
selects phrases from this list for his composition. 

The second step is to call the student’s attention to the use of 
the comparisons so prevalent in French writing. In preparing his 
composition on skating he may have told us that a man who fell 
was “trés honteux.”’ If he has at his command a short list of ordi- 
nary comparisons, he wil! probably tell us that the man was 
“honteux comme un renard qu’une poule aurait pris’, and his work 
will be more French to that extent. If he learns even such a short 
list as the following: “triste comme un bonnet de nuit’, “pale 
comme la mort’’, ‘‘clair comme |’eau de roche’’, “sage comme une 
image’, “longue comme un jour sans pain”’, ‘‘pousser comme un 
champignon”’, “froid comme le marbre’’, “bavarde comme une 
pie’, and “‘entété comme un mulet”’, he is sure to add one or more 
touches of real French to practically any composition he may 
write. If, in addition to being given such a list, he is encouraged to 
select other striking comparisons from his reading, he soon finds 
himself using a large number of such phrases quite naturally. They 
are important not only because they increase his ability to paint 
word-pictures, but also because they are so distinctly French that 
they have found a permanent place in the everyday written and 
oral use of the language. As one learns to swim by swimming, he 
also learns to write French by writing French as it is used by the 
French people; by using the same words and phrases which they 
use, and as they use them. 

The third step is to encourage the use of onomatopoeias peculiar 
to the French language. We have been so impressed with the fact 
that French is a language of idioms, that we have overlooked the 
fact that is even more a language of expressive, not to say musical, 
word-combinations. With a short list of onomatopoeias, the student 
who has been content to tell us that the wind was blowing in the 
trees along the bank of the skating-pond, will be able to tell us now 
without effort something about “les bruissements des feuilles 
agitées par le vent’”’. With no more than the following list at his 
command he can add a touch of French to practically any com- 
position he writes: “le craquement d’un arbre qui rompt”, “le 
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pétillement du bois qui s’enflamme”’, “le cliquetis des épées qui 
sortent”’, “le glouglou de la bouteille qui vide’’, “‘le tic-tac de la 
montre’’, and “‘le frou-frou de la soie’’. If he adds to this list by the 
same method he has been taught to follow with his language-unit 
vocabulary, and his comparisons, he will soon have a triple-edged 
weapon for his attack. The fact that he will need other weapons as 
he progresses does not affect the usefulness of this one. 

It is by no means asserted that the use of these three techniques 
will necessarily result in truly French compositions, ipso facto. 
Experience has shown, however, that they mark three important 
steps toward that goal, and that in addition, their use provides the 
foundation for a habit of analysis in reading which results in an 
easy and an unaffected transfer of numerous French notes from the 
student’s reading directly to his composition work. 


DonovaN R. Divet 


541 Title Insurance Building, 
Los Angeles, California 


Goldoni and the French Theater 


(Author’s summary.—Goldoni was greatly influenced by several French playwrights, 
including Moliére; he repudiated the unsought title of “the Moliére of Italy”; 
his knowledge of the French people and the French theater led to the success of 
his comedy written in French.) 


OLDONT has so often been called ‘“‘the Moliére of Italy” that 

one is inclined to harbor the impression that he imitated that 
great French dramatist persistently and exclusively. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. Goldoni often derived inspiration from 
Moliére, and not infrequently borrowed from him an idea or even 
the framework of a plot; but by no means all his work or even the 
greater part of it was based on Moliére, and by no means was 
Moliére the only French influence which helped to mould Goldoni’s 
creation. 

No one can read Goldoni’s Memoirs' without being struck by 
the engaging frankness and naiveté of the man. Thus one is pre- 
pared to find, in the forewords to many of his plays, an unhesitating 
avowal of their sources, and one is not surprised that Goldoni 
recognizes several French playwrights as having provided him with 
ideas. Corneille’s Menteur, for example, is admitted to be the pat- 
tern for his Bugiardo, Voltaire’s Ecossaise for his Scozzese. Further- 
more: ‘‘Artemesia, tragédie en cing actes, en vers”, writes Goldoni, 
“c’est une imitation de Sémiramis de M. de Voltaire.”’ And, re- 
ferring to his Donna volubile, he says, ‘“‘Parmi, che il celebre M. 
Destouches, che occupa si degno luogo fra i comici autori francesi, 
abbia fatto la stesso nel sue Jrresoluto. Tuttavolta, chi piacher’ 
avesse di confrontarle e non intendesse la lingua, potra leggere 
VIrresoluto in lingua nostra tradotto.”? Could ingenuousness go 
further? 

Yet although we find that Goldoni was influenced by several 
French dramatists (I have not referred to all), the fact remains 
that Moliére attracted him more than any other, and he con- 
sciously imitated him as an earnest pupil imitates a revered master. 
Nevertheless, Goldoni often repudiated the title of ‘‘the Moliére 
of Italy” which was repeatedly bestowed upon him. He writes 
frankly concerning his most conscious imitation of this master: 


1 Memoirs of Carlo Goldoni, with introduction by William Dean Howells, 
Boston, 1877. 
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My pieces were represented at Turin with applause, to crowded audiences; 
but there were a set of singular beings, who, at every one of my productions, ob- 
served, “This is good, but it is not Molitre.’”? This was doing me more honor than I 
deserved, for it had never entered into my head to compare myself with the French 
author .... I was acquainted with Moli¢re, and respected this master of the art as 
highly as the Piedmontese, and I was seized instantly with a desire to give them a 
convincing proof of it. I immediately composed a comedy in five acts, and in verse, 
without masks or change of scene, of which the title and principal subject were 
Molitre himself. The argument was taken from two anecdotes of his private life: 
the one, his projected marriage with Isabelle, the daughter of Béjard; and the 
other, the prohibition of his Tartuffe. These two historical facts accord so well to- 
gether that the unity of action is perfectly observed. The impostors of Paris, 
alarmed at the comedy of Moliére (Tartuffe), knew that the author had sent to 
the camp, where Louis XIV then was, to obtain permission for its representation, 
and they were afraid lest the revocation of the prohibition should be obtained. I 
employed in my piece a person of the name of Pirlon, a hypocrite in every sense of 
the word, who introduces himself into the author’s house, discovers to La Béjard 
Moliére’s love for her daughter, of which she was yet ignorant, engages her to quit 
her companion and director; behaves in the same manner to Isabelle, holding up to 
her the situation of an actress as the road to perdition, and endeavors to deceive 
La Forét, their waiting-woman, who, more adroit than her mistresses, dupes the 
duper, inspires him with a love for her, and takes his cloak and hat from him to 
give to Molicre, who appears on the stage with the dress of the impostor. I was bold 
enough to exhibit in my piece a much more marked hypocrite than that of Moliére; 
but hypocrites had then lost a great deal of their ancient credit in Italy. During the 
interval between the fourth and last acts of my comedy, the Tartuffe of Moliére is 
acted on the theatre of the Hotel de Bourgogne; all the characters of my piece make 
their appearance in the fifth act, for the purpose of complimenting Moliére; Pirlon, 
concealed in a closet where he was expecting La Forét, is forced to come forth in the 
presence of all the spectators, and is assailed with the sarcasms which he so richly 
deserves; and Moliére, to add to his joy and happiness, marries Isabelle, in spite of 
the mother, who aspired to the conquest of her future son-in-law. . . . this is the 
first comedy which I composed in rhyme. As its subject was a French author, who 
wrote largely in that style, it became necessary to imitate him. 


It has been found that Goldoni’s Don Giovanni Tenorio re- 
sembles Moliére’s Festin de pierre (which in turn was inspired, as 
is well known, by Tirso de Molina’s Spanish drama El burlador de 
Sevilla); his Donna di testa debile resembles Moliére’s Femmes 
savantes; and his Serva amorosa calls to mind Moliére’s Malade 
imaginaire. Goldoni has no less than five plays in which a miser 
appears. All these have been said to imitate Moliére’s /’Avare. The 
influence of that play is most directly traceable, however, in I/ vero 
amico, which contains the episode of the chest full of gold, and its 
theft. Yet Goldoni does not mention Moliére in connection with 
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this comedy. One would expect him to do so with his customary 
frankness, if he were conscious of imitiation. He says, “I derived 
the plot from an historical anecdote.’”’ But inasmuch as this play 
has in fact two plots, one does not know whether the historical 
anecdote includes the idea of the miser. 

Professor Geddes says 


The comparison between /’Avare and the Vero amico reveals quite distinctly the 
characteristic differences between the French master and the Italian Moliére. In 
the former piece, the action centers around the miser and radiates from him; and 
his avarice is the motive upon which everything depends, even his love-affair. The 
wit all through the play is keen. In the latter play, on account of its construction, 
the interest, though admirably sustained, lacks... the intensity found in the 
French masterpiece; and the ludicrousness of the situations in which the miser finds 
himself, while thoroughly enjoyable, is of a more contained nature, and the dialogue, 
while bright and sparkling, lacks that keen edge which recurs constantly in the 
French play. 


Goldoni was invited to Paris not at all because of his imitation 
of French plays or French modes of thought, but simply because 
of his success in the Italian theater. He says: 


I composed . . . Harlequin’s Child Lost and Found. The success of this trifle was 
astonishing; it was the means of bringing me to Paris . . . What was my surprise, on 
arriving in France, to find that this piece drew crowds, and was applauded and even 
extolled to the skies in the Italian theater of Paris. It must be owned that we enter 
theaters with very different ideas and prejudices; and the Frenchmen applaud in the 
Italian theater what they would condemn in that of their own nation. 


One cannot doubt, however, that Goldoni often had Moliére 
in mind, even consciously. He makes no attempt to conceal the 
fact. He says in his Memoirs, ‘‘the best of my pieces is not equal to 
the worst of Moliére’s”; and again, upon leaving Italy for Paris, 
“T reiterated my adieu to my own country and invoked the shade 
of Moliére to be my guide.” 


Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor* believes that 


there are points of similarity between the creator of French comedy and himself 
which justify to a certain degree his sobriquet of “the Italian Moliére.”? Both he and 
the great Frenchman .. . learned their technique in the same school—the Italian 
Commedia dell’ arte . . . and by discarding the stereotyped characters and farcical 
intrigues of that comedy for true characterization and human situations, each cre- 


2 Introduction to his edition of J/ vero amico, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1902. 
§ Introduction to F. C. L. Van Steenderen’s ‘‘Goldoni on Playwriting”, New 
York: Dramatic Museum of Columbia University, 1919. 
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ated a national comedy of manners. Certain coincidences, too, may be found in 
their lives, since both dramatists attended a school taught by Jesuits, and both 
studied law, although Goldoni alone practised at the bar. Moreover, each of the 
masters of comedy, when harassed by the critics of his day, defended his art by a 
dramatic skit in which he set forth his theories of the drama, Moliére’s being the 
Critique de l’Ecole des femmes and Goldoni’s the Teatro comico. 

Although these coincidences establish a casual relationship between the two 
dramatists, such occurrences are merely fortuitous, Goldoni’s character being as 
different from Moliére’s as his genius is foreign to the Frenchman’s. The one was 
light-hearted by nature, the other overborne at times by sorrow and misfortune; 
Moliére’s views, like his experiences, being deeper and farther reaching than those 
of his transalpine rival. Yet both were at heart optimists, else they could not have 
exprest themselves best in comedy. There is a serious phase in Moliére’s work, how- 
ever, indicative of the tragedy he lived—a sadder note than is ever sounded by his 
Venetian rival. The Frenchman, moreover, is broader in his vision and more sugges- 
tive, a greater poet, too, and a greater philosopher. Therefore, it is an unkindness to 
Goldoni to compare him with Moliére. 


Referring further to Goldoni’s sojourn in Paris, the first thing 

he did there was to spend several months perusing his ‘‘favorite 
books’’—the world about him and the stage. He was delighted 
with the French theater. 
I went to the court comedy and saw, for the first time, French actors. I was en- 
chanted with their acting, and astonished at the silence which prevailed in the 
theater... said I then to myself, “If I could only see one of my pieces acted by 
such performers . . . French actors would do more for it than I could expect from 
the Italians.” 


After four months spent in studying French taste, Goldoni 

began to produce plays for the Italian theater in Paris, which 
oddly enough, was ther in the old Hotel de Bourgogne, where 
Moliére had formerly displayed his talents. His actors demanded 
outlines, and outlines Goldoni was obliged to supply them. The 
results were not always successful. He writes candidly, 
This piece . . . did not meet with . . . success at Fontainebleau. It was an outline; 
the comedians thought proper to incorporate some of the jokes of the Cocu imagi- 
naire, which displeased the court, and ruined the piece. This is the great inconven- 
ience of comedies of this description. The actor who plays from his own head speaks 
sometimes at random, spoils a scene, and damns a piece. 


At the expiration of the two years which he was engaged to 
spend with the Italian theater in Paris, during which time he had 
produced many plays and operas, some of which had met with 
success but many of which had been near-failures at the best, 
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Goldoni decided to remain in France, where he found so much that 
attracted him. He kept on persistently studying French taste and 
French acting, as well as the French language. He even wrote plays 
in French, a daring thing for a foreigner to attempt under any 
circumstances, and especially so for a man who had begun to learn 
the language at the age of fifty. Eventually he met with startling 
and brilliant success with his Je Bourru bienfaisant, which was per- 
formed at the Comédie Frangaise in 1771 and occasionally there- 
after, even as late as 1849. He says of this play: 

a fortunate piece, which crowned my labors, and set the seal to my reputation . . . 
It had the same success at court and in the city. ...I was overpowered with 
honor, pleasure, and joy ... my comedy could not have been more successful. I 
had been fortunate enough to find in nature a character every day to be met with, 
which however, had escaped the vigilance of ancient and modern authors... 
others thought I had written it in Italian and translated it into French. . . I net 
only composed my piece in French, but I thought in the French manner when en- 


gaged in it. It has the stamp of its origin in the thoughts, in the imagery, in the 
manner and in the style. 


We will leave our author in the glory of this success, his great- 
est in France and one that shows the culminating point of the in- 
fluence exerted upon him by the French nation, not only through 
his study of French writers of drama, but also through his intimate 
association with French people, from whom his alert observation 
derived material for his play and manner for its expression—a com- 
bination which his genius welded into that vivacious naturalness 
which constitutes his greatest charm. 

BEATRICE YOUNG 
Pacific University, 


Forest Grove, Oregon 
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Charles Hall Grandgent: An Appreciation 


EARLY fifty years ago Charles Hall Grandgent began the 

career that has made his name indelible in the annals of 
America as teacher, scholar, and essayist. A pioneer in several 
fields, he has made real contributions to belles-lettres, by his 
“Getting a Laugh” and other volumes of essays; to Dante scholar- 
ship, by his ‘“‘Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics”, ““The Power of Dante’’, 
and other studies, and especially by his edition of the Divina 
Commedia,‘ to Romance philology, by his treatises on Vulgar Latin, 
Old Provencal, and Old Italian; to phonetics, by his ‘German and 
English Sounds” and numerous articles; to modern foreign lan- 
guage teaching, by his textbooks in French and Italian, his share 
in the famous ‘‘Report of the Committee of Twelve’’, and his un- 
flagging interest in teaching problems. His sketch in Who’s Who in 
America records that he has ‘“‘written many articles on Dante, 
phonetics, and pedagogy”’, a statement the last two words of which 
make him a co-worker with the most inconspicuous modern foreign 
language teacher. And modern foreign language teachers do think 
of him as peculiarly theirs, just as their associates in Italian think 
of him as theirs; and Harvard, where he served so long and loyally, 
as hers; and the students and friends who have come under the 
influence of his warm, sunny, and inspiring personality, as theirs. 
He does belong to them all, as every truly great teacher belongs, in 
a very real sense, to all those to whom he has been “the herald of 
light and the bearer of love.’’ We know that we express the senti- 
ments of all these groups in saluting Mr. Grandgent as a distin- 
guished scholar, a great teacher, an eminent American, and—last, 
but not least—a lovable human being; and in tendering him this 
expression, however inadequate, of abiding affection and admira- 
tion. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 
Managing Editor 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


1 Revised edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 1045 
pages. Price, $3.60. (To be reviewed in a later issue.) 
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Methodology in the United States and 
Canada for 1934 


BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Pfeiffer, Lillian: “Projects.”” No. 104: 1-2. Résumé of an exhibit at the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers Convention, February 9, which showed that pupils ac- 
tually profited from the projects given them. 


EDUCATION 


Bovée, A. G.: “‘Needed: A Linguistic Locarno.”’ Lv: 1: 52-54. Urges a truce in 
methodological quarrels, especially concerning the reading method. Wants a 
more integrated approach in which oral work, reading, and grammar are given 
proper recognition as means. 

Brock, I. W.: ‘Social Emphasis in Language Work.” Liv: 9: 536-538. Provision 
should be made in the curriculum for a general-type course that bears directly 
on the social values inherent in the modern foreign language. 

de Sauzé, E. and Connon, W. L.: ‘‘Notes on Some Phases of Foreign Language 
Instruction in Cleveland.” Lv: 1: 1-5. Summary of the more interesting phases 
of foreign language teaching in the past two years in Cleveland. 

Freeman, S. A.: “Some Practical Suggestions for the Teaching of Modern Language 
Vocabulary.” tv: 1: 30-35. Vocabulary should correspond to the students’ 
interest; words should be taught by psychological groups; the approach in 
teaching a modern language should be oral; work assigned for home study 
should be prepared aloud. 

Méras, E. A.: “The Teaching of Composition.” Lv: 1: 36-40. Discussion of (1) com- 
position in the form of translation; (2) free composition; (3) oral composition. 
Practical suggestions offered with examples of topics for the motivation o 
free composition. 

Morize, A.: ‘‘Servitude et Grandeur du Professeur de francais.” Lv: 1: 15-22. All 
methods fail unless the teacher has a broad solid culture. We must aim cease- 
lessly to give French culture to our students through the best literature of 
France. 

Olinger, H. C.: “What Now in Reading?” Lv: 1: 40-46. A plan outlined for first and 
second-year reading. 

Vidon-Varney, Jeanne: “Improving French Pronunciation.” Lv: 1: 23-29. The 
teacher must make the student hear the new sounds before he drills him orally 
on them. Practical suggestions on methods of overcoming the difficulties of 
American students. 

THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD 

Cheydleur, F. D.: ‘‘Placement and Attainment Examinations in Foreign Lan- 
guages.” xv: 2: 176-191. History and results of the three years’ experience 
with the placement and achievement examinations in modern languages and 
Latin at the University of Wisconsin. Five tables. 


THE FRENCH REVIEW 


Burtt, Helen K.: “The Teaching of French in the Bronxville Public Schools.” vi: 
4: 312-318. Pupils may begin French in the seventh grade and continue it 
through the twelfth. Reading ability is the chief aim and receives the emphasis. 
Outline of course of study. Results show that students make scores far ahead 
of the standardized norms for these years. 

Cheydleur, F. D.: “The Results and Significance of Placement and Attainment 
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Examinations in Foreign Languages at the University of Wisconsin: A Pioneer 
Step in Modern Education 1930-1933.” vir: 5: 363-378. A review of the steps 
that led to the establishment of these tests at the University of Wisconsin, 
their nature, and their results from 1930-33. Five tables. 

Fuchs, G. O.: “French in Sixty Lessons.”’ vir: 1: 68-70. Describes an experiment 
at the University of Nebraska which shows that mature students may get a 
reading knowledge of French in sixty lessons covering a period of thirty weeks. 
Cites materials used. 

Goding, S. C.: ‘‘Dramatization—An Effective Aid in Modern Language Teaching.” 
vu: 3: 226-228. The oral method is the most effective means of advancing the 
student’s knowledge of a foreign language. Dramatization as a regular part 
of the class work is one of the ways to get the average intermediate class to 
think in a foreign language. Discusses practical features of this class work. 

Mullins, Marjorie, and Stone, Margaret B.: ‘‘A Consideration of Some Criteria 
for Textbook Selection.’”’ vir: 6: 471-480. An attempt to classify nineteen 
selections of French literature according to difficulty. The classifications are 
based on vocabulary, sentence structure, and idioms. 

Patterson, A. S.: ‘Problems of Technique in the Teaching of French.” vir: 3: 198- 
206. Author believes in the ‘‘four-square’’ method of reading, writing, hearing, 
and speaking the language we teach, and in multiple sense appeal, which bases 
instruction on the interrelated action of the eye, hand, ear and tongue. 

Pfeiffer, W. T.: “Vocabulary Testing in the Classroom.” vir: 5: 406-411. (1) Clarity 
of directions; (2) simplicity of response called for; (3) testing of only one thing 
at a time; (4) similarity of testing technique to teaching technique are essential 
in a fair examination and one which measures what it purports to measure. 

Posgate, Helen B.: “French and Young Children.” 2: 173-174. Suggestions for 
teaching children from six to ten years of age. 

Price, W. R.: “Shorn Lambs.” vir: 1: 5-19. Results in a teacher-test in New York, 
March, 1932, of a question asking the definition in French of words taken from 
the passage set for translation. Inability of the candidates to express them- 
selves accurately in French. 

Smith, H. A.: ‘‘What is Progress in Teaching Foreign Languages?” vir: 4: 269-283. 
Concludes that our work was never more needed than at the present time and 
that our progress lies in a broad conception of the field and importance of our 
work and in the adequacy of our training to realize it. 

Vidon-Varney, Jeanne: ‘“‘La Phonétique.” vii: 2: 135-143. Description of the work 
done at the Institut de Phonétique of Paris with chief emphasis on instruction 
in intonation. 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Hatheway, J.: ‘“German in Our Public Schools.” vm: 1: 25-30. “If the c aim o 
German to a place among the foreign languages taught in our public schools 
be granted, it is pertinent to consider the attitude taken by the teacher, and 
the materials which he should use.” 

Hohlfeld, A. R.: “Minimum Standard Vocabulary.” vm: 3: 87-119. List of about 
2120 basic words in German that every college student should know by end 
of fourth semester and every high-school pupil at end of fourth year. Words 
in bold type constitute list that should be a minimum standard for a two-year 
high-school and one-year college course. Explanation of word-list, pages 87-89. 

Koischwitz, O.: “A New Method of Testing Extensive Reading in Contemporary 
Literature Classes.’”’ viz: 1: 9-18. Discusses kinds of tests and methods of test- 
ing. Gives the test devised especially for one of the courses offered each year 
by the German department of Hunter College. Lists in tables the plays read 
by a class of 35 students. 

Meyer, Lydia L.: ‘(Comments on the A.A.T.G. Minimum Word List.” vim: 2: 76-79. 
Humorous comments on the words lacking in this list prepared for a two-year 
high-school or one-year college vocabulary. Teacher will have to supply 
simple words which are of utilitarian value to the pupil in his oral work. 


; 
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HicH Pornts 


Alpern, H.: ‘Problems in Studying the Effect of Aural and Oral Training upon 
Reading a Foreign Language.” xv1: 2: 33-40. The committee appointed to 
ascertain by experimentation the extent and way in which oral and aural 
ability is related to silent reading ability has come to no definite conclusion, 
but recommends concentration on reading as the chief objective in the first 
four semesters and therefore a reduction in the amount of oral-aural training 
which can be emphasized in the third and fourth years. Only controlled ex- 
perimentation can decide the effect. Suggestions for such experimentation are 
given. 

Eltzner, Dorothea: ‘‘Adaptation of Instruction in German to IIl-adjusted Pupils.” 
xvi: 5: 25-30. Devices outlined which have helped. 

Harris, Carrie L.: “Silent Reading in a Foreign Language.” xv1: 7: 52-54. How 
it is done and tested in the Commercial High School of New York City. 

Jackson, E.: ‘““Thoughts Provoked by Reading Mr. Rosenthal’s Article on the 
Reading Syllabus in Modern Languages.”’ xv1: 4: 41-44. Considers that Mr. 
Rosenthal has misinterpreted important features of the Syllabus. 

Milgram, J.: ‘Student Reaction to a Reading Experiment in French.” xvi: 5: 
43-44. A test in speed and comprehension. 

Rosenthal, D. C.: ‘‘Thoughts Provoked by the Reading Syllabus (New York) in 
Modern Languages.” xvi: 1: 63-66. Deplores the tendency in the teaching of 
foreign languages to predigest the material we offer students. We are making 
our work more and more childish and are feeding the students pap. 

West, M.: ‘“‘A Note on the Inferability of Cognates.’”’ xv1: 9: 23-25. Advocates 
(1) the use of a rating scale of cognate difficulty in constructing all reading 
material, as a safeguard and tonic to the writer’s conscience, and (2) the very 
great value of inferential reading.”’ 

Wolfson, Sarah: ‘‘A One-Year Experiment with a Reading Method in French.” 
xvi: 4: 32-41. Technique of a pure reading method defined. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the experiment in which this method was used. 


HISPANIA 

Dale, I. D.: “Spanish Grammar Rules—How Shall They Be Stated?” xvi: 1: 17- 
24. Elementary grammars should contain only the essential rules well illus- 
trated and explained in the light of English grammars. 

Doyle, H. G.: “Geography.” xvi: 2: 145-154. On geographical grounds Spanish 
should be included as a fundamental subject in our schools. 

Hein, H. E.: ‘‘Why Study Modern Foreign Languages Now.” xvii: 1: 97-104. 
Discusses the values and concludes that the greatest is that this study gives 
one an open liberalized mind. 

Johnson, Edith: “Hispania References. Reasons for the Study of Spanish.” xvit: 
2: 155-158. The author has compiled under three divisions a bibliography for 
training prospective teachers: (1) Reasons for the study of Spanish; (2) Meth- 
ods and Devices; (3) Preparation of the Teacher. 

Johnson, Naomi C.: “Adjusting the Course in Spanish to High-School Pupils.” 
xvul: 1: 37-42. Divides class into rapid group and sub-slow group and the 
whole course of study is presented to the entire class. The difference of groups 
comes in the testing. Discusses course of study. 

Jones, W. K.: “Mail-Order Poets.” xvi: 4: 361-366. The practice of having pupils 
write original poems in Spanish has brought good results. 

Pan American Union: “Symposium Regarding the Importance of Spanish.”” xv: 
3: 295-302. 

Peters, Mary E.: “Education, Real and Synthetic.” xvm: 1: 25-36. Pleads “for 
better and different preparation for the teacher in secondary schools, for, 
between the highly specialized courses offered by real professors—those of the 
language departments of our universities—and the synthetic theorists of 
— of education, the average teacher is verily between Scylla and Charyb- 

is.”” 
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“A Project in Teaching Modern Languages, San Mateo Junior College.” xv: 
4: 367-369. Language course planned especially for junior-college students who 
are not preparing for university work. Stress is laid on cultural background 
and reading ability, with more time given the development of practical con- 
versation than is possible in the course planned for the students who will enter 
a university. This system presents to the students a practical application of 
the culture of another nation than their own by showing the interrelation of 
natural cultures. 

Research Council of Modern Language Association of Scuthern California: ‘“Lan- 
guage Objectives.” xvir: 3: 290-294. A report of its survey of modern language 
values in the light of the demands of secondary education. Includes a list of 
“Objectives for the Teaching of Spanish”? submitted by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Spanish section of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California. 

Salley, W. C.: “How Can We Arouse Interest in Spanish Among Students?” xvm: 
2: 159-166. Discussion of two angles: (1) arousing interest among students 
before they enter classes; (2) sustaining the interest of the ones who enroll. 


ITALICA 


Cloran, T.: ‘‘Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries. The Trecento.”’ x1: 4: 122- 
126. Considers the Trecento, with especial references on Dante and Petrarch. 

Fucilla, J. G.: “Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries. The Seicento.”’ x1: 1: 
12-14. General suggestions for a course on this period. 


JuNtIoR-SENIOR CLEARING House 


planned to accomplish a specific object in the instruction of French. 
THE MopERN LANGUAGE ForUM 


Altrocchi, R.: ‘A Course on ‘Dante in English Translation.’”’ xrx: 2: 97-101. 
Recommendations of books to be used for ‘‘inside’’ and outside reading. 

Brush, H. R.: “An Outline Commentary on Modern Language Composition.” 
xIx: 1: 39-40. There must be a definite program of composition drill in effective 
modern language teaching. In planning this program the author discusses its 
three distinct stages. 

Reinsch, F. H.: ‘“The Research Council of the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California.’’ xrx: 3: 183-184. Modern language teachers must revise 
their aim and technique. Statement of general values deemed of vital im- 
portance. 

Schinz, A.: ‘‘A Propos of Correct Pronunciations in French.”’ xrx: 2: 109-111. The 
teaching of pronunciation (not phonetics) in many schools takes up an amount 
of time out of proportion to other more fundamental things. Correct pro- 
nunciation means that which is usual and what is usual varies. 

Watson, Lella:‘‘The Value of Dictation.’’ xtx: 1: 41-43. The dictée can serve every 
branch of instruction in French throughout a student’s entire high-schoo! and 
college course. Discusses the proper selection of material for dictation and the 
proper use of this material after selection. 


THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Bolinger, D. L.: ‘“‘Spanish on the Air in Wisconsin.’’ xvit: 4: 217-221. The plan 
of the University which sponsors semi-weekly broadcasts of Spanish lessons 
and weekly lectures on subjects of general interest relating to Spanish. 

Bovée, A. G.; Coleman, A.; Eddy, H. E.; Jameson, R. P.; Tharp, J. B.: “Basic 
rench Vocabulary.” 4: 238-274. See same title under Books and Pamph- 
ets. 

Duckles, M. E.: “The Case for Foreign Language in the High School.” xvm: 5: 
305-312. Though the three chief objectives of foreign language study may not 


Cassel, C. L.: “On Apprend 4 Lire.’’ vit: 9: 555-557. Description of a procedure 
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be attained satisfactorily in a two-year course in high school, there are ten 
other values derived which make it essential in a student’s program. 

Frederick. R. W. and Smith, Virginia B.: ‘‘A Proposed Foreign Language Program 
for Junior and Senior High Schools.” xvi: 6: 372-374. In an attempt to 
preserve all the values for the bright and the dull pupils in the study of foreign 
languages in the junior and senior high school and at the same time conserve 
the interests of the language teacher, the authors set up a program covering 
the seventh year through the twelfth year. 

Funck, Leah: ““‘What Can Beginners Read?” x1x: 2: 93-98. Advocates reading 
material which treats of life within the experience of the American pupils. 
Gullette, C. C.: ‘The Awkward Age in the High-School Language Study.”’ xvi: 
6: 361-365. As stimuli in third and fourth year high-school French in an experi- 
ment carried on in the University High School of the University of Illinois in 
1932-33, extensive sight reading training in reading for inference, and a large 

amount of aural-oral work were found highly successful. 

Haden, E. and Stalnaker, J. M.:‘‘A New Type of Comprehensive Foreign Language 
Test.’’ xtx: 2: 81-92. (1) Describes the commoner existing types of compre- 
hensive tests. (2) Describes their new test in which during a period of three 
hours they test: (a) the student’s knowledge of vocabulary in context; (b) his 
ability to translate from French into English; (c) his ability to translate from 
English into French; (d) his knowledge of grammar and syntax. (3) Gives 
results of this test. 

Hawkins, F. E.: ‘‘Foreign Language as an Educative Influence.”’ xvm1: 6: 393-397. 
Modern language teaching should be evaluated as an educative process rather 
than by its utilitarian values. 

Henmon, V. A. C.: “‘Recent Developments in the Study of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Problems.” x1x: 3: 187-201. The seven fundamental practical questions 
which had been raised in the work of the Modern Foreign Language Study 
are listed and each is discussed. 

Johnson, Laura B.: “‘Language Learning As An Activity.’’ xtx: 3: 202-214. Sug- 
gests many ways of making a foreign language vital to the pupils. 

Lumley, F. H.: “Does Radio Broadcasting Help Pupils Pronounce a Foreign 
Language?”’ xvi: 6: 383-388. Experiment made by four high-school teachers 
in Ohio to determine whether pupils hearing radio French broadcasts in the 
classroom improved in pronunciation more than those who did not. Results 
showed that they did, and that the improvement seemed to be related to the 
number of broadcast lessons heard. 

McElroy, H. C.: “Selecting a Basic Textbook.’’ x1x: 1: 5-8. A suggested score 
card for selecting textbooks. ° 

Morgan, B. Q.: “Derivations in the New Basic French Vocabulary.” xvii: 7: 460- 
462. Suggests reshaping the word-list to carry out systematically the principle 
of word-families. 

Mulroney, Margaret: ‘‘Entertainments by Foreign Language Classes.”’ xv: 6: 
389-392. Suggestion for short plays that may be given with little trouble which 
will produce much amusement in audiences who know little of a foreign 
language. 

Peters, Mary O.: “An Experimental Comparison of Grammar-Translation Method 
and Direct Method in the Teaching of French.” xvi: 8: 528-542. In this 
experiment, carried on for one year, a group of 28 freshmen was divided into 
two sections. The conclusions were that the grammar-translation method is 
conducive to more concrete progress at first, but that the direct method 
students seem to achieve more by the end of the year. The latter method also 
leads to greater ability in reading than does the grammar-translation method. 

Porterfield, A. W.: “The Treatment of Vocabularies in Textbooks.”’ xv: 7: 451- 
459. Attempts to corral working vocabularies of a definite number of words 
held to be an objective of dubious merit. Texts beyond the first year do not 
need full vocabularies. 
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Price, W. R.: “Shorn Lambs III.” xvut: 4: 222-237. Tabulation of errors in trans- 
lation made by candidates for positions as teachers of French. 

————‘Shorn Lambs IV, Pronunciation.” xvut: 6: 375-382. Report on the results 
(in pronunciation) of the March, 1932, examination for teachers’ license in French 
in New York. His frank opinion of the two main faults in the average college 
teaching of pronunciation. Phonetic transcription of the words asked on 
examination. 

Remmers, H. H. and Fotos, J. T.: ‘‘Interrelationships of Modern Language Teach- 
ing.”’ xvi: 7: 481-493. Effective modern language instruction is handicapped 
by the divergent viewpoints of leaders in the modern language field. The 
scientific approach promises a solution for the difiicult problems involved. 
Experimental data given which indicates that at Purdue University the lan- 
guage ability pattern develops as a whole. 

Rosenberg, S. L. M.: ‘Compatible Diversities of Spanish.”’ xrx: 1: 15-22. “‘Differ- 
ences of pronunciation are unimportant provided that each is correct in some 
Spanish country and not a mispronunciation peculiar to the teacher.” The 
teacher should conform to the pronunciation chosen for his school district. 
Schools would do well to use the pronunciation adopted by the Spanish stage, 
platform, and loud speaker. 

Siebert, Louise C. and Goddard, Eunice R.: ““The Use of Achievement Tests in 
Sectioning Students.”’ xv: 5: 289-298. Goucher College’s objective achieve- 
ment tests, covering a period of three years, have been found to be reliable, 
to have a high correlation with grades given at end of semester, and to have 
as good predicting values as the semester grades. 

Sparkman, C. F.: “Sources and Development of Oral Self-Expression.’’ 
7: 408-480. Analysis of attempt to speak a new language and suggestions on 
how best to develop self expression in a foreign tongue. 

Stevenson, Mary Lou: ‘‘The Use of Modern Placement Tests at the University of 
Pittsburgh.”’ xvu: 7: 433-450. Since the second semester of 1929-30, place- 
ment tests in modern languages have been given during Freshman Week. This 
study shows the deviation from national norms as well as the wide range of 
achievement among the students presenting the same number of units of 
preparatory training. Placement according to achievement in the examinations 
has proven greatly superior to the old system. Four charts. 

Tharp, J. B.: ‘“The Basic French Vocabulary and Its Use.” x1x: 2: 123-131. 
‘*A clarification of the principles on which the list was based and of the purposes 
to which it may be put.” 

Vidon-Varney, Jeanne: ‘‘Comment Enseigner |’Intonation.”? 8: 516-527. 
Points out a few of the characteristics of the musical quality of French pro- 
nunciation and gives a plan for teaching it in secondary schools and colleges. 

Warshaw, J.: “A Flexible Foreign Language Course.” xvi1: 7: 463-467. An elastic 
or individual course for undergraduate students may be added to the cur- 
riculum to take the place of small classes. 

Wooley, E. O.: “Summaries of Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht for 1933.” 
xvur: 8: 563-564. 

Young, Grace P.: “Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology in America 
for 1933.” 8: 557-565. 


MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT* 


Appelt, E. P.: “Billige Lesestoffe aus deutschen Verlagen.”’ xxv1: 20-24. Furnishes 
a list of easy reading texts in German editions. 

Geyer, Hugh E.: “A Better Attainment of the Reading Aim.”’ xxvr: 197-200. 
Asks for a minimum of grammar with an increase in reading. 

Griebsch, Max: “Zur Methodik des deutschen Sprachunterrichts.” xxv1: 43-47; 
129-136. Presents compositions written by students. Concludes the series of 
articles with a discussion of current problems of method. 


” 


* Summaries by E. O. Wooley, Indiana University. 
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Hieble, Jacob: ‘‘Das deutsche Sprichwort.’’ xxvr: 137-144. Discusses origin of 
German proverbs and presents an extensive list. 

“Ein vernachlissigtes Studium.”’ xxv1: 75-77. Makes a strong plea for build- 
ing vocabulary on word-families. 

Karow, Cornelia: ‘‘Practical Classroom Hints.’’ xxv1: 69-75. Definite suggestions 
for making classroom work more interesting. 

Morgan, B. Q.: “German-English Dictionaries for Students.”’ xxvr: 200-263. 
Definite data on over twenty dictionaries. 

Senn, Alfred: ‘‘The Value of Historical Grammar for the Teaching of Languages.” 
xxvi: 254-260. Shows how the teacher can use facts of historical grammar to 
stimulate interest. 

Whyte, John: ‘‘“German Speech Melody and the Teaching of German.” xxvt: 181 
190. Discusses speech melody of German and offers examples of variation in 
pitch. 


NEwS BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Duggan, S. P., ed.: Vol. rx, No. 5, p. 14. Summer Sessions, p. 14. Classified under 
European countries, arranged alphabetically, are the cities which offered 
summer school courses in 1934-35 with dates of these courses. A Supplementary 
List is in Bulletin No. 7, p. 7. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Holbrook, R. T.: “X-Ray Films of Speech-Articulations and Their Utility in 
Teaching.”’ xxx1x: 1013: 674-675. Sixteen films showing the results of the 
study of characteristic articulations of the most important pure vowels and a 
few containing consonants, typical of English, French, and Spanish. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE JOURNAL OF INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MacClintock, L.: “Two New Courses—‘French Literature in English Translation’ 
and ‘French Life’.”’ vr: 1: 70—71. (1) Discussion of an experiment in the Depart- 
ment of French and Italian at Indiana University to acquaint students who 
have not had French, as well as those who are studying it, with French litera- 
ture. (2) The second course is an introduction to the study of the French con- 
tribution to western culture under such headings as: geography, national 
psychology, the family, French music, French painting ... organization of 
the government and of education. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS 


Board of Education, Bronxville, N. Y., “Why Study a Foreign Language?’’ (Bronx- 
ville Schools Bulletin No. 21, 1934), pp. 12. 

Coleman, A.: Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching, compiled for 
the Committee on Modern Language Teaching, 1934. University of Chicago 
Press, pp. ix, 367. This volume completes the work of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the American Council on Education in May, 1928. The first division, 
pp. 1-99, is entitled ‘‘A Survey of Tendencies in Modern Language Teaching, 
1927-33: Retrospect and Prospect.’ I. As Evidenced by Recent Studies, pp. 
1-50, by Robert H. Fife; II. As Evidenced by Recent Textbooks, pp. 50-88, 
by Algernon Coleman; III. As Evidenced by State and City Syllabi, pp. 88-99, 
by Algernon Coleman. Second division is ‘‘Attainment by the Reading Method”’ 
by F. D. Cheydleur, pp. 100-144, followed by ‘“‘The Milwaukee Experiment in 
Reading” by A. Coleman, Lorna Murphy, Alma Prucha, C. E. Young, and 
G. E. Vander Beke, pp. 145-90. “Recent Developments in the Construction, 
Evaluation, and Use of Tests in Modern Languages” is prepared by V. A. C. 
Henmon, pp. 191-218, followed by ‘“‘A Basic Reading Vocabulary in French 
and in Spanish” by A. Coleman, pp. 219-43, and by ‘‘Comparative Frequency 
List Based on the First Thousand Words in English, French, German, and 
Spanish Frequency Lists’, by Helen S. Eaton, pp. 244-279. The book con- 


‘ 
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cludes with ‘‘A Syntax Count of the French Verb: A Preliminary Report”, by 
J. D. Brennard and A. Coleman, pp. 280-346, and with ‘‘The Syntax Count 
of Contemporary Spanish’’, by H. Keniston, pp. 347-57. 

Doyle, H. G.: The Importance of the Study of the Italian Language. Bulletin No. 5, 

Casa Italiana Educational Bureau, Columbia University, New York City, 
yp. 7. 
, Because of Italy’s leading part in the development of fine arts, music, let- 
ters, pure and applied sciences, and because of her importance in the present 
day financial and industrial world, the study of Italian in America should be 
far greater than it is. Americans of Italian blood should give more support to 
the arousing of an interest in Italian language and culture. 

Eddy, Helen: Jnstruction in Foreign Languages. U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 17, 1932. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 24. 

Gray, Ruth A.: Bibliography of Research Studies in Education 1932-33. Prepared 
by Ruth A. Gray in the Library Division of the United States Department of 
the Interior, Otiice of Education, Bulletin No. 7, 1934. Under the division 
Curriculum Studies with sub-title Modern Languages, pp. 76-79, are listed 
thirty-nine studies bearing for the most part on methodology of foreign lan- 
guage teaching. 

Lumley, F. H.: Broadcasting Foreign Language Lessons. (Bureau of Educational 
Research Monographs No. 19.) 1934. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Schwarz, W. L.; Wilkins, L. A.; Bovée, A. G.: Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students, 1934. (‘The Modern Language Journal Supplementary 
Series”, No. 1.) Pp. 40. Price, 25 cents. Modern Language Journal, 1537 West 
46th Street, Los Angeles, California. Report of a study made by a committee 
of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. A study based on 
information, gathered from experts in many fields, of 60 kinds of employment 
in which foreign languages is a chief requirement and an asset in achieving 
success. 

Tharp, J. B.; Bovée, A. G.; Coleman, A.; Eddy, Helen; Jameson, R. P.: A Basic 
French Vocabulary, 1934. (‘The Modern Language Journal Supplementary 
Series’, No. 2.) Pp. 40. Price, 25 cents. The Modern Language Journal, 1537 
West 46th Street, Los Angeles, California. This pamphlet is the result of a 
study made by a committee of the Association of the Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South. Treats of the confusion of vocabulary 
lists, inadequacy of frequency counts, principles of vocabulary choice, and the 
vocabulary suggested as basic for the two-year course in American schools. 


GRACE P. YOUNG 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Necrology’ 


Max Walter 


Frankfurt am Main laid to rest (January 23, 1935) a famous 
schoolman, Kénigl. preuss. Geheimrat Dr. honoris causa Max 
Walter, whose passing awakens regret in the hearts of countless 
friends beyond the borders of Germany; for Max Walter was, dur- 
ing his lifetime, an international influence. 

Max Walter was a genius in the teaching of modern foreign 
languages, and stood, with other stalwart leaders such as Viétor, 
in the van of those who believed in vitalizing modern language 
instruction by the use of the foreign tongue in the classroom. His 
greatest success was due to his own gifted, inspirational personality 
more than to his pedagogical theorizing. Those who were privileged 
to see him in action, teaching his classes in English and French in 
his school, the Realgymnasium “‘Musterschule”’ in Frankfurt, have 
never forgotten the thrill and the inspiration of that experience. For 
many years during Direktor Walter’s prime his schoo] was the 
Mecca to which countless hundreds, indeed thousands, of modern 
language teachers made pilgrimages from all parts of the world. 

It was my unusual privilege and good fortune to serve as ex- 
change teacher, with the title of ‘“‘Lehramtsassistent’’, at Walter’s 
school in Frankfurt during the year 1911-1912. During this year 
I came not only to know Max Walter well, but to admire and love 
him; for he was not only a great leader in method in modern lan- 
guage instruction, he was also a sunny, genial, bubbling, big- 
hearted individual who gave himself without limit to his school, 
to his friends, and to the cause of reform in language instruction in 
which he so ardently believed. I knew Max Walter not only as a 
great teacher and an able school principal, but as a personal father 
to the great number of pupils who thronged his school. I knew him 
more intimately, too, as the father and head of a charming family 
of three stalwart sons and a fine daughter, in a home presided over 
by a woman as genial, as golden-hearted and as hospitable as the 
Direktor himself. At this home the latch-string was always out to 
me. 

In the course of his tireless professional activity Max Walter 
travelled to all parts of the world, coming several times to the 
United States, where his lectures won him many friends and made 
his name known from coast to coast. I am quite sure that the tracks 
he made in the sands, where he bathed with me on a sunny after- 
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noon out here in the waters of the Pacific, are washed out. But there 
are other tracks that he left, less physically concrete to be sure, 
but far more significant, that have not been washed out. 

I beg to pay here a word of sincere personal tribute to Max 
Walter—tribute to him as a source of continuing inspiration in 
teaching, and tribute to him as a generous-hearted friend whom I 
remember with the greatest gratitude. 

CLAIR HAYDEN BELL 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


J. B. E. Jonas 


The cause of the study of German in the United States has 
suffered a severe loss in the death of Dr. J. B. E. Jonas, Chairman 
of the Department of German of De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City, who passed away on March 17, 1935. At the time 
of his death Dr. Jonas was national vice-president and president 
of the Metropolitan Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of German, and a prominent member of the Verein 
Deutscher Lehrer von New York und Umgegend. 

In 1910 Dr. Jonas came from Brown University, where he had 
served as Assistant Professor of German, to teach German at De 
Witt Clinton High School. Several years later he became Chair- 
man of the Department of German at that school. Then came the 
war, which practically destroyed the study of German in New 
York City. Dr. Jonas strove valiantly in those trying days, and 
took the lead in efforts for the reintroduction of German in the 
schools of the City of New York, which took place in 1919. The 
struggle for its rehabilitation was long and difficult, but Dr. Jonas 
and his coworkers succeeded to such an extent that by 1932 Ger- 
man was well on its way to attaining its former honored place in the 
curriculum. Dr. Jonas and De Witt Clinton High School, with the 
largest number of German students in any secondary school of the 
United States, led the vanguard. 

It was my good fortune to be associated with Dr. Jonas in the 
Department of German at De Witt Clinton High School for many 
years. He was a source of inspiration to the teachers in his depart- 
ment and gave without stint of his time and energy in helping them 
to advance in their profession. He was honest and sincere in all his 
acts, with no trace of meanness, intolerance or hypocrisy in his 
make-up. His passing will be mourned by all his friends and col- 
leagues. 

EUGENE JACKSON 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
New York City 


a 


Research 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON RESEARCH SURVEY 


Because of the relatively short period of time which elapsed 
between the appearance of the March Journal, which contained the 
blue-insert questionnaire of the Committee, and the dead-line on 
copy for the May issue, only 44 returns have been received, 25 
from high schools and 19 from colleges. Of the 44, 14 reported no 
research and no curriculum changes; 11 reported curriculum 
changes but no research; and 19 reported both changes and re- 
search. 

It would be useless to analyze so few returns as indicating 
trends. There is research in vocabulary, grammar, and presentation 
methods; placement, sectioning and individual differences; pre- 
language, civilization, reading and other course materials affecting 
curriculum. Many of the curriculum changes are affected by chang- 
ing aims and course materials. There are gains and losses: “‘French 
dropped from seventh and eighth grades’’; “Spanish temporarily 
eliminated”’; ‘‘German added this year’; ‘‘New courses to be added 
next year’’; ‘‘New civilization course next year’’; ‘‘Proficiency test 
to replace credit-hour requirements.” 

It is hoped that readers who laid aside the questionnaire while 
waiting for ‘‘a moment of leisure”’ will realize that it is vital school 
business, and will answer it immediately. A supplementary survey 
is being made of between 200 and 300 college language depart- 
ments by one member of the Committee, and investigators are 
sending copies and reprints of published findings. Persons reporting 
are urged, without waiting for a specific request—it is obvious that 
the Committee wants explanations in detail—to send printed or 
mimeographed materials and to write long detailed letters. The 
chairman will manage to acknowledge all such returns and hopes 
to establish a file of active investigators. There should be a clearing- 
house somewhere, where workers could register their projects and 
expected publications, and to which other workers could write to 
learn present progress or to avoid conflict with preémpted studies. 
This does not say that auy project can be preémpted, but an in- 
vestigator could determine in what areas he would not need to 
duplicate work already far advanced. The National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers is the logical agency, and the estab- 
lishment of this Committee by the Federation can be the initial 
step. 

The Committee wishes to thank all persons who have reported 
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or will report. To save funds no special acknowledgment will be 

sent of negative reports, but the committee is equally grateful, and 

begs that teachers continue to send them in. THERE IS NO REPORT 

THAT IS NOT NEEDED; WE WANT YyouRS ALSO. A complete report 

from the Committee will be published in the October issue. 
James B. THArp, Chairman, 
Committee on Research Survey 

Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


- Meetings of Associations ° 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association of Modern 
Foreign Language Teachers was held at the Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, on Friday, November 2, 1934. The president, Professor 
Frederic D. Cheydleur, welcomed the members. After the accep- 
tance of the secretary-treasurer’s reports, the president read the 
report of the nominating committee, and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President: Professor Hugh A. 
Smith, University of Wisconsin; Vice-President: Professor John 
Wenninger, Marquette University; Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. 
Mariele Schirmer, State Teachers College, Milwaukee; Executive 
Committee: Professor Hugh F. Field, Marquette University, Mr. 
Clarence B. Olsen, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Mr. Walter 
Scott, Beloit High School, Mrs. Frieda Voigt, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Extension Division, Milwaukee. 

The guest speaker, Dean C. S. Boucher, of the University of 
Chicago, chose for his topic ‘‘The Chicago Plan and Its Effect on 
Foreign Languages”’, concentrating his remarks on four or five 
aspects of the plan now in effect at his institution. For the bache- 
lor’s degree, the students must pass two sets of comprehensive 
examinations, one at the junior-college level and the other at 
the senior-college level. The former credit-course system with com- 
pulsory class attendance has been abandoned. In its place appears 
preparation for the attainment tests that at the lower level stress 
general education and at the higher level mastery of a large special 
field. These examinations may be attempted whenever the stu- 
dents feel ready to take them. The general education program covers 
four fields: biological, physical, and social sciences, and the 
humanities. Students are required to pass examinations in all of 
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these fields and also in English composition. They must also select 
and pass two electives in the following studies: art, second-year 
biology, chemistry, geography, geology, mathematics, music, 
philosophy, physics, second-year social science, English literature, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish. 

Dean Boucher called attention to elaborate outlines of courses 
of study available for the students, whether they attend classes 
or not. He also stressed the point that time-serving was a thing of 
the past, and that with emphasis laid on achievement and not on 
the accumulation of credits, student and teacher alike were on 
the same side of the fence, working for the same goal. He stated 
that the “reading” method in teaching foreign languages was the 
procedure used at the junior-college level and that they had found 
this method to be adequate for their purposes. He further claimed 
that the attainment plan, instead of harming the foreign language 
enrollment, had increased it 16 per cent above its low level. The 
dean’s address was followed by a lively half-hour of discussion 
which brought to a conclusion one of the most interesting and best- 
attended foreign-language meetings held at the state convention 
in Milwaukee. 

MARIELE SCHIRMER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


MARYLAND GROUP 


A meeting of modern foreign language teachers in Baltimore 
and other Maryland secondary schools and colleges was held on 
April 26 at the Polytechnic Institute, Baltimore. Mr. Victor Jones 
of the Polytechnic Institute acted as chairman. The nominating 
committee, composed of Miss Marian Spielman of Western High 
School, Mr. Latané of Polytechnic Institute, Mr. Washburn of 
City College, and Miss Eleanor Heavy of Southern High School 
reported as follows: President, Mr. Victor Jones; Secretary, Miss 
Mary Rowland; committee to arrange a program for modern 
foreign language teachers at the annual fall meeting of the Mary- 
land State Teachers’ Association, Miss Edith Gardiner, Frederick, 
Maryland, Mrs. D. M. Lachman, Supervisor, Baltimore Schools, 
and Dr. Eunice R. Goddard, Goucher College; committee to draw 
up information about Baltimore schools for the Survey of Modern 
Language Problems now being undertaken by the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers, Mrs. D. M. Lachman and Mr. 
Ortmann for junior high schools and Miss Marguerite Zouck, Miss 
Rosalie Gardiner, and Mr. Victor Jones for senior high schools. 
The report was unanimously accepted. 

The Superintendent of Schools of Baltimore, Dr. David E. 
Weglein, spoke briefly of the interest of the Baltimore City educa- 
tional administration in modern foreign language study; Professor 
Eunice R. Goddard, Goucher College, Baltimore, read a paper on 
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“A More Objective Method of Scoring Composition,’’ summing up 
experiments carried out by Dr. Goddard and Madame Siebert, of 
Goucher; Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., gave an address on ‘‘Modern Lan- 
guages and the Depression’’; and Professor Wilfred A. Beardsley, 
Goucher College, made a few remarks in support of the newly-or- 
ganized group. The chairman expressed the thanks of the group to 
Miss Alice Diggs for arranging the meeting. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE 
CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central 
West and South met at the Drake Hotel in Chicago on April 26 
and 27. At the general session the timely topic, ““The Radio as a 
Medium of Foreign-Language Instruction’, was discussed by 
Professor E. F. Engel of the University of Kansas. He was followed 
by Dean Henry Lester Smith, President of the National Education 
Association, who spoke on ‘‘Modern Languages in a Changing 
Curriculum.” His views were most heartening to all modern foreign 
language teachers. Being himself a student of languages, Dean 
Smith spoke with appreciation of the broadening and cultural 
benefits derived from the study of foreign languages. The morning 
session closed with a talk by Professor Lander MacClintock of 
Indiana University on ‘‘Where are we at anyhow?’’. A luncheon 
followed and the afternoon was given over to the section meetings 
for French, German, and Spanish, which were well attended. 

The papers presented at the section meetings were as follows: 
French (Chairman, Miss Jennie S. Shipman, South Side Junior 
College, Chicago; Secretary, Miss Edith T. Erickson, West Allis 
High School, Wisconsin): “Problems of Reading in a French 
Course’”’, E. B. deSauzé, Director of Foreign Languages, Cleveland 
Ohio; “L’Enseignement du francais et la Formation civique du 
jeune Américain’’, J. C. Merlan, formerly Lecteur at the Universi- 
ity of Wales; “‘In Defense of Modern Language Study for Smaller 
Communities”, Miss Josephine Mansfield, High School, Spring- 
field, Illinois. German (Chairman, Dr. William Kurath, University 
of Chicago; Secretary, Miss Lydia Schmidt, Tilden High School, 
Chicago): “‘Deutschkunde”’, Professor Robert O. Réseler, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; ‘‘Intensive Reading”’, Professor John G. Kunst- 
mann, University of Chicago. Spanish (Chairman, Professor A. G. 
Solalinde, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Miss Agnes Brady, 
Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana): “‘Elementary Spanish 
by Radio’, James O. Swain, Michigan State College; ‘‘Desiderata 
in an Elementary Grammar’’, Professor Hayward Keniston, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; “El ‘Tirano Banderas’ de Valle Inclan”, Pro- 
fessor Joaquin Ortega, University of Wisconsin. 
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The following officers were elected for next year: President, 
Bert E. Young, Indiana University; First Vice-President, Lucy 
Ann Will, University High School; Second Vice-President, E. K. 
Mapes, Iowa State University. (The Secretary-Treasurer’s term 
extends for three years.) Delegates to the National Federation 
were elected as follows: French, Professor D. H. Carnahan, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Spanish, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, St. Louis High 
Schools; German, Professor A. W. Aron, University of Illinois. 
The new members at large of the Executive Committee are Pro- 
fessor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, and Elfrieda Acker- 
man, Waller High School, Chicago. 

Section officers for next year are: French, Miss Elsie Schobinger, 
Chairman, Miss Josephine Mansfield, Secretary; German, R. O. 
Réseler, Chairman, Miss Viola C. Manderfeld, Secretary; Spanish, 
Hayward Keniston, Chairman, Miss Ellen Dwyer, Secretary. The 
next annual meeting will be held at Detroit, Michigan, on May 1 
and 2, 1936. 

Litty 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Department of Supervision, 


Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


Reviews 


BULLARD, BERTHA S., AND CARREL, M. L., Thémes Faciles: French 
Composition and Review Grammar. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1934. Cloth. Portraits. 183 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a review grammar of the more or less usual type, con- 
sisting of fifteen lessons. Each one begins with a reading selection 
in French followed by a list of idioms, questions in French over the 
text, a statement of grammar rules over a particular topic, and then 
exercises. At the end is a grammatical supplement which the au- 
thors say is adequate for reference. The reading material, which 
the preface states has cultural and informational value, is in the 
form of brief biographical sketches of important Frenchmen. Por- 
traits add to the interest of the text. The French is very simple and 
the material largely anecdotal or legendary in character. It is 
doubtful if the treatment would appeal to college students, but the 
book may be intended primarily for high-school use. The gram- 
matical reviews are concise, in fact so concise as to present a 
decided difficulty for any but a very skilled teacher, who would need 
to supplement the rules constantly and fill in many blanks. For 
example, the only statement made about the pronoun “en’’, ex- 
cept for two brief statements with regard to its position, is: ““The 
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pronoun some or any is expressed in French by en.” And nowhere 
is anything said about ‘“‘y.”” Many other rather difficult phases of 
French grammar are treated just as briefly. The exercises seem the 
most satisfactory part of the grammar. Some are in French with 
blanks to be filled in; others are English sentences to be translated 
into French. The vocabulary and idioms are repeated frequently. 

The lists of idioms at the end of each text and some of the ma- 
terial in the grammatical supplement, such as the section on prepo- 
sitions, seem new and i teresting. The French texts, although per- 
haps not so informational as might be, at least offer variation from 
the material usually used in review grammars. The main criticism 
to be made on the book is the incompleteness of the grammar treat- 


ment fcr a review grammar. 
MADELINE ASHTON 


Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Missouri 


Lupwic Fuipa, Die Gegenkandidaten. Edited by Bertha Reed 
Coffman, Simmons College. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1934. Introduction v—xiii, text 3-107, notes 109-121, 
exercises 123-137, vocabulary 139-208. Price, $1.00. 

In most cf his political dramas Fulda shows his faith in the 
people. Die Gegenkandidaten, however, satirizes in four acts the 
delusions of the people and the problem of woman’s equality. The 
trend is to be found in these words from the closing scene: ‘‘Weil 
Glas zerbrechlich ist wie Volksgunst.”” The plot involves a hus- 
band and wife who have always allowed each other perfect free- 
dom and respected each other’s opinions. Unwittingly they become 
opposing candidates. Through the interference of party-bosses the 
campaign plunges from a plane of mutual esteem to suspicion, to 
newspaper attacks and mob-violence, until the wife realizes that 
the only solution lies in the withdrawal of the candidacy of both. 
Even the comic relief afforded by the two servants reflects the 
hazards of democracy. 

There seems to be only one misprint in the text: Besuch, on 
page 27. Two expressions, Rumpelkammer on page 52 and Alle 
Register on page 64, could be better explained. We should like to 
see the accent for /njurien indicated in the vocabulary. 

An interesting introduction deals with the author’s life, his 
works, and the treatment of similar plots by other dramatists. The 
exercises consist of questions on the content of a group of scenes 
and topics for free composition of an advanced grade. The con- 
versation is modern but neither difficult nor objectionable. The 
problem is of this century but is perhaps already antiquated in 
Germany. It is nevertheless a drama worth considering for inter- 
mediate classes. HELEN OTT 

Albany High School, 

Albany, New York 
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IrviInG, LEON P., AND KiNG, DONALD L., Vingt et un Contes. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1934. Price, $1.40. 


We have here another volume of French short stories added 
to the already bewilderingly long list that floods the textbook 
market. There is nothing new nor very modern in this latest offer- 
ing, merely the same old stories that have been printed to satiety 
and thumbed by succeeding generations: La Parure and La Ficelle 
of Maupassant, La Chévre de Monsieur Seguin, L’ Elixir du Révér- 
end Pére Gaucher, and other well-worn stories from Daudet, 
Mateo Falcone and Tamango of Mérimée, and La Saint-Nicolas of 
Theuriet, Les Vices du Capitaine of Coppée, and La (incorrectly 
printed in table of contents as Le) Monire du Doyen of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, plus several others that have been read for a quarter of 
a century. 

The editors, of course, have the excuse of avoiding all experi- 
mentation and of presenting only material that has stood the test 
of (much) time. The vocabulary is not complete, but it will satisfy 
the needs of most students. The first thousand words of the Vander 
Beke French Word Book, the twenty-six idioms of highest frequency 
in the Cheydleur French Idiom List, and all cognate words having 
identical meanings in French and English have been omitted. Notes 
are conveniently added at the bottom of the page to explain his- 
torical and literary allusions as well as linguistic and syntactical 
difficulties. Since the book is designed for second-year classes it 
might have been well to explain either in notes or in vocabulary 
such expressions as dire sur les toits (p. 184, line 18), or il n’aurait 
signé de sa vie (p. 188, line 23). A helpful questionnaire has been 
added in the back of the book for vocabulary drill and conversa- 
tion. The text is neatly printed and an excellent job of proof-read- 
ing seems to have been done throughout. 

ALEXANDER G. FITE 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 


Atvarez QUINTERO, Comedia y drama, with introduction by 
“‘Azorin’’. Edited by Agnes M. Brady. Introduction, xxxi pp.; 
text, 126 pp.; notes, 28 pp.; ejercicios, 20 pp.; vocabulary, 72 
pp.; index of irreg. verbs, 7 pp.; (256+xxxi). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.40. 

Teachers of intermediate, possibly of advanced elementary 
Spanish, will welcome another text based on the writings of the 
Alvarez Quintero brothers. Although several of their acknowledged 
masterpieces have already been edited, it is well to have some of 
their lighter and more typical works. It is difficult to choose play- 
lets that are easy enough for the elementary student and still 
satisfy the literary ideals of the teacher. Miss Brady’s choice of 
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the three skits, Vdmonos, Castanuela, arbitrista and La quema, has 
been most fortunate. 

The book’s announced purposes are: to acquaint the Spanish 
student with the Quinteros, Galdés and ‘“‘Azorin”, and furnish 
material for amateur play production. We question only one of 
these purposes. Is it advisable to introduce the beginner, “‘who is 
studying his first piece of Spanish Literature’, to ‘‘Azorin” through 
his critical study? Would not two other short plays such as V dmonos 
have been more valuable? We are glad to have this introduction 
avaliable for our advanced classes. 

We are sorry that Miss Brady, who is so expert in it, did not 
give us, instead of pictures of the Quinteros, ‘“‘Azorin” and Galdés, 
three stage scenes from Act II and III of Marianela similar to those 
she gave us in her former text Five Spanish Plays ... (Century). 

As for the Notes, ““‘Why,”’ someone will ask, ‘‘is gueda dicho p. 3 
1. 16 listed inthem while levantado . . . el campo p. 3 ll. 5-6 is inthe 
vocabulary?” Of course, the important point is that they are listed 
somewhere. 

The ejercicios are varied enough to suit all. The vocabulary 
seems to be complete. A rapid reading reveals no omissions nor 
mistakes in the printing of the text. 

We are sure that many teachers will welcome an index of ir- 
regular verbs apart from the general vocabulary. 

James O. SWAIN 
Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


SEMEONOFF, ANNA H., A New Russian Grammar. New York: E. P. 

Dutton and Co., 1934. Cloth. 323 pp. Price, $2.35. 

This “‘new”’ grammar is a shining example of how old and un- 
original a language textbook can be. The author is teacher of 
Russian in George Watson’s Boys’ College, Edinburgh. She states, 
that her book ‘“‘is intended to be a practical manual for the readings 
writing, and speaking of Russian.’’ One could indeed learn to read 
and write Russian from it, as, in fact, one can learn to read and 
write any language after a fashion from any grammar, but one 
could never learn to speak it correctly. 

It is on this one point that I wish to concentrate. A grammar 
published in 1934, after all the work that has been done in scientific 
phonetics in the last thirty years, should certainly make some at- 
tempt to present the pronunciation of a language scientifically and 
accurately. But Mrs. Semeonoff dismisses the matter lightly in her 
preface, saying ‘“The Russian alphabet is so perfect in its accuracy 
and consistency in the representation of Slavonic sounds, that it 
does not require any other signs. In Russian one letter never has 
two values, and two letters are never used to represent one sound.” 
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The only trouble with these statements is that they are incorrect. 
Russian, because of its strong stress-accent, has a complicated 
system of what may be called vowel-ablaut in its unstressed syl- 
lables; the actual sounds occurring may be studied in, for example, 
Trofimov and Jones, “The Pronunciation of Russian,’’ New York, 
Macmillan, 1923; and the ablaut relations I have described in a 
paper “The Phonemes of Russian,” Language x, (1934) 334-344. 
Besides the multiplicity of sounds of Russian vowels (the phoneme 
[a] appears as [a, a, x, A, a], for instance), there are also certain 
relations and interchanges between palatalized and non-palatalized 
consonants, and between voiced and voiceless stops and spirants. 
If one learns the phonetic and phonemic theory of Russian, one 
can then lay down rather definite rules for the relation of the spell- 
ing to the actual pronunciation, but to say crudely that Russian 
spelling reflects Russian pronunciation accurately is sheer linguistic 
ignorance. Not even the most gifted non-Russian would ever learn 
to speak Russian with any approach to accuracy from private study 
of Mrs. Semeonoff’s work. 

Aside from the cavalier and unscientific treatment of pronun- 
ciation in this book designed for the learning of a living, spoken 
language, there are other objections. What is one to say of vocabu- 
laries of forty words in the first lesson, forty-six in the sixth, and 
so on throughout the book? Or of the introduction of the six cases 
together in one lesson (the fifth)? Or of the use of sentences dealing 
hardly at all with Russia and Russian life, even pre-Soviet? And 
when one reads the definition of the perfective aspect as equal to 
the English perfect tenses (p. 203, 216, etc.), and encounters the 
translation of perfective verbs (poiti, etc.) by an English progres- 
sive to be going (p. 225), one wonders whether Mrs. Semeonoff has 
ever troubled to read the works of Slavonic scholars on aspect, or 
of Jespersen and Curme, let us say, on the English verb. And again, 
if a book is written for English-speaking students, and does not 
have in its vocabulary the words for America, American (noun and 
adjective), or United States, while including those for England, 
Englishman, Scotland, and even Edinburgh, would a reviewer be too 
chauvinistically American in noting the fact, and in pointing out 
that the imprint of Dutton’s simply masks the fact that the book 
was printed in England and quite obviously is intended for British 
students only? Further, in view of the fact that in 1934 the name 
of the country in which Russian is spoken was the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, would it not be well to include in the vocabu- 
lary that phrase as well as the old name Rossija, “‘Russia’’? 

In sum, just another “practical” grammar to add to the chaos 
amidst which foreign languages are still taught. 

GEORGE L. TRAGER 


Adams State Teachers College, 
Alamosa, Colorado 
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HeatTH’s GRADED FRENCH READINGS, Vol. I: Quelques Pages 
d’Histoire, Quelques Episodes des ‘‘Misérables”, Sans Famille, 
La Mare au Diable, Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. Adapted and 
edited by Damon Barnes, Agnés Blanc, Eugénie Blanc, Alger- 
non Coleman, Dorothy V.Sugden. Boston: D.C. Heath and Co., 
1934. Cloth. Illustrated. 589 pp. Price, $1.80. 

This text is built on the principle of teaching the student to read 
well and much; it presents an abundance of reading for a full year. 
Many teachers will feel that it is impossible to finish this book of 
589 pages in one year, but, following the method of the editors, 
this reviewer believes it both possible and desirable. 

It need hardly be said that this volume is edited with the ulti- 
mate in skill. All imaginable helps are extended to the student who 
has had a few weeks of French. Obvious cognates are marked with 
a small circle; less obvious cognates are listed in an italicized 
column at the beginning of a lesson; the real meaning of the cor- 
responding French word is put in brackets: gros . . . [big] . . . gross. 
There is an inventory of vocabulary, a chapter of verb-forms, and 
a vocabulary quite remarkable for giving the student assistance. 
There is bold-face printing for the words within the first 2000 of 
Vander Beke; the “initial vocabulary” is in bold-face with asterisk. 
Words in italics are in Vander Beke, but outside the “basic limits”’. 
The few words outside both Vander Beke and Cheydleur are in 
italics with asterisk. The approximate grand total of words and 
expressions is 2000. After a few practice-lessons, this book should 
teach precisely what it aims to teach. The process is facilitated 
by numerous and varied exercises. 

There can be some question as to the value of the content. Pro- 
fessor Coleman’s Quelques Pages d’Histoire can be heartily com- 
mended, for they actively encourage thought. Les Misérables is 
definitely idealistic. The rest of the tales chiefly concern early 
adolescence, and as such are of great interest only to young children 
and aged self-analysts. Where there is much ‘‘red meat”’ for college 
students who are struggling with vital problems of world-interest, 
I do not know. This volume was perhaps intended almost entirely 
for high schools; if so, it fits their content needs fairly well. In any 
case, the technique must be heartily approved, and we may be 
allowed to hope that the same authors will prepare other texts on 
these technical lines but with content calculated to train the pupil 
better to face a world which actually exists. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 


Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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La Maison Francaise 


June 24-August 3, 1935 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


La Maison Frangaise represents a successful experiment in modern language 
study, creating, on the Pacific Coast, a French world, with French atmosphere 
and French culture, for students of the language, literature, and civilization of 
France. It is open to all men and women qualified to derive benefit from the 
advantages offered, though its primary purpose is to offer courses for students 
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nington College, Vermont; Madame Suzanne d’Orssaud Ravacon, 
New Jersey College for Women; the Chairman, and a staff of French 
assistants. 

Concours Oratoire France-Amérique. 

Pro Arte Quartet of Brussels: twelve concerts: Harold Bauer, assisting. 
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For detailed bulletin and additional information write to the Chairman of 
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“A Basic French Vocabul 

25c¢ each, postage 


ates graduates. acceptable. 
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sion tickets to Mexico City Business Manager [ 
at greatly reduced rates. 1537 West 46th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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to points of unique inter- 
est. @ Spring temperature 


LIVE inFRENCH 


all the year round. @ Stu- 
dies recognized in the 
United States. No previous 
knowledge of Spanish 
necessary. Profit by pres- 
ent rate of exchange. 


For catalogue address: 


San Cosme 71, Mexico, D-F. |j 


Residential Summer School (co-edu- 
=a cational) in the heart of French 
Canada. Old Country French staff. 
Only French spoken. Elementary, 
Intermediate, Advanced. Certificate 
or College Credit. French entertain- 
ments, sight-seeing, sports, etc. 
Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 
27-Aug. 1. Write for circular to 
Secretary, Residential French Sum- 
mer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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DAS GLUCK VON LAUTENTHAL. A novel by Paul Ernst. 
Edited by Bayard Quincy Morgan, Stanford University... .$1.10 
MODERN DEUTSCHE ERZAHLER. Edited by Robert O. 
Réseler, The University of Wisconsin and The Middlebury School 


Examination copies of these books and a descriptive circular are available 
on request. 
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PROFESSOR HENRY ALFRED TODD 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
Devoted to Research in the Romance 
Languages and Literatures 
Editor: Joun L. GEric 
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‘The New Literature of Changing Chima .........sccccccceccsccces Chih Meng 
genes Literature, Past and Present ...........+-+seeese0e Armen Kalfayan 

ressionist Drama .......... George Marion O’Donnell 
A Book’s a Book Although There’s Nothing In It ............ =~ Schevill 
From the Book-Importer’s Angle, a Page of Comment ........... H. J. Werner 


The Foreign Language Movies, a Page of Contemporary Chronicle. .Otto F. Bond 


Reviews by George N. Shuster, Albert Guérard, Sidney B. Fay, Muna 
Lee, Samuel Putnam, Benjamin M. Woodbridge, "etc., etc. 


Subscription rates: $2.00 a year, or $3.00 for two years. Single copies, fifty cents 
each. Address the Circulation Manager, Books Abroad. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH LANGUAGE 
SECTION 


Summer Session 


JULY 8-AUGUST 16, 1935 


Director: Jeanne Varney, Attachée, 
Institut de a the Sorbonne, 
now lecturing at Barnard College, 
Columbia University; Visiting Pro- 
fessor, Pierre Fouché, Professor, the 
Sorbonne; Adviser, Henri Muller, 
Executive Officer, French Depart- 
ment, Columbia University. 


Residence on campus devoted entire- 
ly to the French Language Section, 
limited to fifteen men and fifteen 
women, assuring personal attention 
from the native staff, and ample op- 
portunity to enjoy French academic 
atmosphere, with the added facilities 
of the varied features offered by New 
York’s French colony. Only French 
will be spoken. Credit counting for 
M.A., and Ph.D. 


For further information address: 


Dr. Jeanne Varney 


French Department, Barnard College 
Columbia University 


New Modern Language 
Texts 


Mein Erstes Deutsches Buch 


Ho.z. New first-year book, grammar 
and reader—new  approach—richly 
varied text from fresh sources. $1.60 


Deutscher Alltag 


Edited by MANKIEWICZ-BRANDT. Easy 
stories by contemporary writers show- 
ing modern German life in all its 
phases. $1.60 


El Capitan Veneno 


Edited by ALPERN-MarTEL. Simplified 
version for rapid reading in elementary 
classes—based on new language 
studies. $.84 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Richmond Atlanta Dallas 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


Seven weeks in the most beautiful section of the Green Mountains 


DIRECTORS 
FRENCH—Dr. André Morize, Harvard University 
GERMAN—Dr. Ernst Feise, Johns Hopkins University 
ITALIAN—Dr. Gabriella Bosano, Wellesley College 
SPANISH—Dr. J. A. Centeno, Middlebury College 


The unique system of segregation characteristic of Middlebury College Sum- 
mer Schools, affords an exceptional opportunity for conversational practice 
in the native language. Close personal contact between native staffs and stu- 
dents insures individual attention. Courses carry credit for the degrees of 
Master of Arts or Doctor of Modern Languages. 


Write for Bulletins giving complete information. 


Summer Session Office 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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GERMAN SUMMER 
COURSES 


University of Freiburg—July 25-Aug. 24 

University of Munich—July 10-Aug. 7 
Inclusive price $281.00 

Special college and be sailing June 
29, 1935, SS Columbus. 

Steamship reservation and information can 
be obtained from: 

BEATRICE L. BARKER, M.A. 
State Teachers College, Box No. 3, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Honorary Representative in America, 
Fifth year. 


USE BERLITZ TEXTS > 


Foreign language study made easy. Thess 
books are used in the 290 successful Berlitz 
Schools of Languages. Adopted by leading 
schools and colar. Up-to-date. 

Books for beginners and advanced pupils ; 
commercial handbooks, containing business 
vocabularies ; literatures ; Berlitz Method for 
Children (illustrated) books for self-in- 
struction. French, Spanish, German, Ital- 
ian, Russian, etc. Send for catalog. 


Join a Berlitz Travel Club for a Language 
Tour of Europe 


eM. D. BERLITZ 


woes 20 W. 34th St. New York 


UNIVERSITY of BESANCON 


INSTITUT de LANGUES et de CIVILISATION 
FRANCAISES for Foreign Students. 


PERMANENT COURSES (lst October to 
30th June). 


VACATION COURSES (1st July to 30th 
September). 


FRENCH LANGUAG ~THEORETICAL, AND 
APPLIED PHONETICS — AOCUTION — 
TRANSLATION- EXPL ANATION OF PAS- 
SAGES—PRACTICAL EXERCISES. (Conver- 
sation, Correspondence, etc.) 
(Literature, History, Geography, 
rt, Civilisation, etc. ). 
EXAMINATIONS. “(for the Dipléme 
d'Etudes francaises) 
EXCURSIONS—The most picturesque centre 
in the French JURA (within easy reach of 
SWITZERLAND) 
SOCIAL S—SPORT—DANCING— 
CASINO des BAINS SALINS. 
CITE UNIVERSITAIRE— (Students’ Hostel). 
Moderate prices, Modern Comforts. 


Half-rate fares on French Railways. 


For all information apply to: Mr. SIEG- 
NIER, SECRETAIRE GENERAL, (Uni- 
versité), BESANCON (France). 
or to Dr. Cattelain, Head of Modern Languages 
Dept., Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Arizona. Professor Cattelain is organizing a 
group of students for the University of Besan- 

con, France. 
Price, from New York and return, $350. 


@ a new book by a well- 
known teacher, editor, 


and author 


LANGUAGE LEARNING 


Some Reflections from Teaching Experience 


by Peter HAGBOLDT, Professor of 
German, the University of Chicago 


An inquiry into and analysis of the nature of some fundamental proc- 
esses involved in language learning. The most important psychological 
principles implied by these processes are described as well as the number 
of devices through which they may be put into operation. The author's 
wide experience makes this book particularly valuable. 


165 pages, $1.50; postpaid $1.60 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


ANNOUNCES 


“The Modern Language Journal Supplementary 
Series,” No. 1 


“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students” 


By 
WittiaM L. Scuwartz, Stanford University 
LawreENcE A. WILkins, New York City High Schools 
ArtuHur G. Bovée, University of Chicago 


A frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the ques- 
tion, “What is the practical value of modern foreign language 
study ?” 

A pamphlet of 40 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, payable in 
advance. 


No. 2 of “The Modern Language Journal 
Supplementary Series” 


“A Basic French Vocabulary” 


By 
James B. Tarp, Ohio State University 
ArtHurR G. Bovée, University of Chicago 
ALGERNON COLEMAN, University of Chicago 
HELEN M. Eppy, University of Iowa High School 
Russet, P. JAMESON, Oberlin College 
(A Committee of the Association of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Central West and South). 


A pamphlet of 40 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, payable in 
advance. 


uantity rates on either of the two pamphlets are as follows: 
0 or more copies to one address, 20 cents each; 100 or more 
copies to one address, 15 cents each; 1000 or more copies to one 
address, 10 cents each. Payable strictly in advance. 
Please remit by check or money order made payable to “The 
Modern Language Journal.” 


Address: 


GeorcE W. H. SHIELD 
BusINess MANAGER 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
1537 West Forty-sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers 


Eight numbers a year—October to May, inclusive 


GEORGE W. H. SHIELD, Business Manager 
1537 West 46th Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Back Numbers of the Modern Language Journal 
The supply of back numbers is in some cases very limited, 
and some numbers are rare or out of print. Until reserves 
are exhausted, the Journal can supply back numbers, sent 
postpaid upon receipt of payment, at the following rates: 


Per Single 

Volume Copy 

Volumes I to VIII (1916-1924) $4.00 $0.60 
Volumes IX to XV (1924-1931) $3.00 $0.50 


Volumes XVI and XVII (1931-1933) $2.00 $0.30 


Indices are not available for all volumes. 


U. S. postage stamps (2c) will be accepted on amounts of 
less than $1. Otherwise please remit by check. 


Please address orders to the Business Manager and make 
checks payable to “The Modern Language Journal.” 


Current subscription, $2.00 a year; single copies, 30 cents. 
Foreign countries (including Canada), $2.50 a year; single 
copies, 40 cents. All subscriptions and orders must be paid 
for in advance. 


Sample copy on request. 
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The Modern Language Journal ~ 
STAFF 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 
(Former Managing Editors) 


E. W. Columbia Univer- J. P. Wickersaam Crawrorp, Savery, of 
sity, New York, N.Y. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, P. 
ALGERNON CoLEmAN, University of Chicago, Q. Morean, Stanford “University, 


Cuarizs H. H West High School, 
OLZWARTH, West 
Rochester, 


MANAGING EDITOR 
Heney Geatran Dovte, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITORS (REVIEW EDITORS) 
Joun Van Horne (Italian), University of A. Bearpstey (Spanish), Goucher 
nois, Urbana, Ill. Co Baltimore, Md. 


Tuarp (Experimentation and Re- 
Josue Smith College, Ohio Nes University, Columbus, 


BeNjAMIN M. Woopsermes (French), Reed P, Younc 
College, Portland, Ore. : University, Bloomington, Ind. 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
Grorce W. H. Suerp, 1537 West 46th Street, Los Angeles, California. 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Arpert Scutnz, author and critic, is Professor of French Literature at the University of Pennsylvania and a recog- ; 
nized authority on Rousseau. He has edited several successful anthologies of French literature and a number of other 
textbooks, and is the author of numefous articles and reviews published here and abroad. 


Epwi H. Zeypen studied as an undergraduate at Columbia and Cornell and received his Ph.D. at Coh. 
University in 1918, He has taught at the University of Minnesota, Indiana University and (since 1926),at the 
University of Cincinnati, where he is Professor of German. In 1919.he served as translator to the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace. He is :he author of “Ludwig Tieck and England” and numerous other monographs aid 
articles, as well as the editor of a number of textbooks: 


©. A. Bowremeo received his A.B. degree at Wabash College in’ 1921. He hes’also'studied in Italy, France, and 
England. He is a member of the instructing staffs in Romance Latiguages at Columbia University and the College 
of the City of New York, ard is a regular contributor to the Romanic Review'and New International Y ear Book, 


Lumsey Biaywey is Chairman of the Department of German and Dean of Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota. He has also served as head of the German Department at Rice Institute and as President of the Texas ‘State 
College for Women. He is an Oficter of the French Legion of Honor. 


Donovan R. Drvet, & graduate of the University of Minnesota and Master of Arts of Columbia University, has 
taught French at Bordentown Military Institute and at the Newman uae Lakewood, New Jersey, where be 
was head of the French Department for Give years. 


Beatrice Youno received her Ph.D., with a major in French, at the University of California in 1930. She has served 
as Instructor and Assistant Professor of Romance Languages at the er. of Pittsburgh, ana since 1930 has 
been Professor of Spanish and English at Pacific University. 


Grace P. Youno, an Assistant Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal, studied at. Indiana University, 
Bryn Mawr College, the University of Paris, and at Florence, She is Associate Professor of Romance Languages at 
Indiana University. Since 1929 Mrs. Young has contributed to the, Moderp Language Journal one of its most 
valuable features—the annual bibliography of methodology. : 
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CLUB IN MEXICO 
Six weeks of highly intensive practice in 


CONVERSATIONAL 


Special Bulletin: We have just leased the entire 
top floor of Puebla’s newest and largest hotel, 
for our 1935 Club. Every room with private bath; 
splend‘d swimming pool; exclusive use of beau- 
tiful salon and dining hall; American chef. 


Miss Mary Van W——, Centerville, Calif., writing of 
last summer's Club, states it was MORE USEFUL TO 
A TEACHER OF SPANISH THAN SEVERAL SUM- 
MER SESSIONS.” This statement is typical of many others 
received from the 1934 members. 


You should act immediately if you desire membership in 
the Spanish Club, our 14th annual University of Mexico 
Tour, our Mexico Grand Tour, or the— 


FRENCH QUEBEC 


G. M. PATISON, P. O. Box 128, Hollywood, Calif. 


If you wish to go to Mexico by automobile on ‘share expense” 
basis, send for special bulletin, Cash commission to instructors en- 
rolling one or more students in the Spanish Club or the Prench Club. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MEMASHA, WISCONSIN 
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